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MR. BENDIGO BUSTER ON THE 
MODEL COTTAGES. 


I xyew they would turn out a failure, sir ; 
I knew they would. It’s infamous. What 
has a Prince to do with building cottages ? 
What has the royally high to do with the 
villanously low, sir? When the Prince be- 
comes a bricklayer, what are the bricklayers 
to be ?—answer me that! What I say, is, 
that if the Queen don’t go down to the Brick- 
layers’ Arms to live, and Mr. Cubitt doesn’t 
move his works to certain other premises in 
Pimlico, there will be loss of balance some- 
where ; there will be a man flooréd, and a 
bruise for somebody. Whoever thinks to 
chop meat with a penknife, must let 7 be 
mended with a cleaver. Well, sir, I knew 
they would turn out a failure, and it gives me 
pain to see the flooring of a prince, or, in 

int of fact, his tiling either. My allusion 
is in this place to houses, not to hats. Never- 
theless, I am an upright, downright sort of 
fellow; my name’s Bendigo, and I’m a stickler 
for fair-play. I knew the Model Cottages 
would turn out a humbug; but being an 
impartial umpire, thinks I to myself, Buster, 
you shall go and see, and give a fair opinion. 
So, my old Tartar, come along, says I to 
Mrs. B. She put a knuckle of ham in a 
basket, with a few botiles of the best 
Jamaica, and we very soon were on the way 
to Knightsbridge, I scorn to deny that I 
had private motives. As a man inheriting 
old family property in Church Lane, and some 
other places that I needn’t mention—as a 
man experienced in the sort of tenants aimed 
at by his Royal Highness, Buster felt natu- 
rally bound to go, as an impartial man, to see 
the Knightsbridge Cottages, and give a 


straightforward opinion. That is just what | 


he has been and done. 

The Model Cottages, you know, are at the 
Knightsbridge Cavalry Barracks. Their ob- 
ject is to defraud owners of existing cottage 
property, by offering to tenants a superior 
article at the same price. Pretty competition 
for a Prince to be engaged upon! They may 
well be built at Knightsbridge ;—a place 
famous in the good old times as the lurking- 
place of robbers, ought to keep up its reputa- 
tion, certainly. Well, sir, these cottages are 


at the Cavalry Barracks, just opposite that 
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tremendous failure, the Great Exhibition, for 
which His Royal Highness has, I believe, 
also something to answer. I call the Great 
Exhibition a failure, because I’ve been to it 
and found it barren. There’s not a boxing- 
glove in the whole trumpery collection, and I 
could fight any five of the visitors—the puny, 
marrowless, perspiring creatures. There’s 
nothing in the Exhibition fit to look at, and 
I only stopped five minutes. As for the glass 
house, pooh! it’s not original. There was a 
glass palace built in China about a thousand 
years ago. I don’t carry a history of China 
| in my pocket ; so I can’t tell the precise date, 
nor whether the emperor was Wou-ti or 
Wen-ti ; but Ill bet you ten to one it’s a fact 
that somewhere about the year 800, two 
strangers from the West came into China, 
and they told the emperor, whatever his name 
might be, that they could teach the art of 
making coloured glass; an article which had 
before that time been imported at a great 
expense, 
he emperor said “ Done ;” the Tartars, 
or whatever they were, led the way among 
mountains, and showed where to find the 
mineral pigments : coloured glass was made ; 
and Wou-ti, Wen-ti, or whatever Ti he was, 
ordered a palatial hall to be constructed 
of this glass, that should be large enough to 
hold one hundred people! It was built ; and 
all the newspaper puff concerning crystal 
splendour, super-terrestrial beauty, and so on 
—all the identical phrases now in use, are to 
be found in Chinese, uttered by the Chinamen 
a thousand years ago. z 
That ’s not my opinion of the Model Houses. 
Certainly it isn’t. My opinion of them is, 
that nothing so ridiculous was ever perpe- 
trated, whether in China or Peru, or Little 
Pedlington, from Anno Mundi one, down to 
this Monday, Anno eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one, on which I have walked down with 
Mrs. B. to see them for myself, and judge 
impartially. Well, here they are, and they 
look rather neat outside,—but Fronti nulla 
fides, the front ’s not worth a fiddle. Yes, I 
believe you, I pick up some Latin ; one don’t 
box with Oxford men for nothing. But you 
may cheer up ; I scorn to take much advantage 
of my opportunities, and I may say as I heard 
a rector say, who’d grown too stout to box, 
but was a jolly fellow for all that, and has 
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drank many’s the pint of beer with me in his| sort of region I was getting into as I passed 


young days : 
“ There is but litel Latin in my mawe,” 


said he, quoting from Chaw-somebody,—-and 
so says honest Ben. Well, sir, as we were 
coming to the Cottages, I saw a number of 
eople going up and down stairs in them, for 
is Royal Highness (or His R. H.’s architect) 
has turned the stairs out of window, you 
must know, and yet they ’re not turned out 
of house. When I saw that, I could almost 
have made a riddle if any one had been nigh 
to put it into words for me. Well, there 
were a number of people going up and down 
stairs, and there was‘a great crowd in the road ; 
and right on the other side there was the 
thing called the Crystal Palace, which is very 
much frequented, owing to the disgusting 
manner in which it’s talked about by every 
man’s newspaper. I scorn newspapers. Is it 
or is it not true that the editor of a great 
sporting paper printed his determination to 
leave off counting knocks, and pay no more 
attention to the ring, because he couldn’t 
send reporters to be blackguarded? If any 
editor said so, he wants his nose punched ; the 
newspapers are all behind the age, and the 
whole age is behind mz. As for “ Household 
Words,” it ’s ignorantly conducted by a fellow 
whom I’ve challenged in his own pages, and 
who hasn’t the pluck to fight me. I despise 
the press. Now, when I saw the people 
going up and down stairs outside the houses 
and yet inside,—for the stairs, you must know, 
are outside the walls, and yet under the roof, 
in a recess or bay ;—when I saw how numerous 
the people were, and how popular the Cottages 
appeared to be, I turned to Moll ; says I, my 
artar, I’ve an allegoryinmy head. You’ve 
a bull-head, says she, but it won’t hold an 
allegory. Moll,says I, you mean a crocodile ; 
I mean an allegory of the Nile. Says she, that 
isa crocodile. Says I, it isn’t. It is this ;— 
When the Nile overflows, the trees that grow 
nearest the river’s edge get the most water. 
So they thrive enormously. But, when the 
flood goes down, they die off at the roots, 
because they have been over-pampered, so that 
they can’t live upon short commons; while 
trees farther off that have been dosed more 
moderately, are the better for it. 





jare true, more’s the pity. 


him, showing my ticket, with my collar up, 
and my Tartar’s basket under her shawl. 
So we went in; under the recess, and 
turned to a door at the foot of the stairs, 
which led into one of the four family man- 
sions. Tliat door was locked; so I turned 
sharp round on Tantalus. Move on, says 
he ; the four sets of rooms are all precisely 
on the same plan. What, says I, all exhi- 
bited with the doors locked, for to be peeped 
at through a keyhole? But I saw the door 
was open opposite, so we went in. First 
we squeezed among some old gents in a 
little lobby four or five feet square, into a 
room that is the model living-room, a little 
bit larger than fourteen feet by ten. There 
were a lot of people in it, and a table, and a 
few chairs of stained deal, and a dresser under 
the window; that is, a dresser by day, and 
folds up over the window as a. shutter at 
night ; so that it’s indifferent whether you 
say that a model cottager is forced to make 
pies on the window shutter, or to barricade 
his window with a dresser—both statements 
Pretty archi- 
tecture, stairs and all considered. On the 
dresser now there are clay pies laid out, in 
the shape of hollow bricks, and we are told 
that these cottages are altogether built of 
such bricks, in which the more there is of the 
hollow, and the less there is of the brick, the 
better the speculation answers. What I say 
is, that’s your model philanthropy ; the more 
a man has in him of hollowness, and the less 
he has of the brick, the better speculation he 
will make of it. One side of these bricks is 
glazed and coloured, or painted to pattern, 
like the surface of a wash-hand basin—of such 
glazed bricks the walls in this model living- 
room are built; the floor is lava, or cement ; 
the ceiling cemented, slightly arched, with 
two or three slender iron eens runnin 
across; for in these cottages there is no woo 
used, nor anything coembientinls, except in 
doors, shelves, furniture, and such like. 
There ’s some kind of model grate, of course, 
and a slate mantel-piece, and simple cor- 
nicing of glazed brick, and a rod for picture- 
hanging over the mantel-pieces, and a cup- 
board, and a run of shelf, considerably above 


Behold,|the reach of children; model children not 


Molly, the crystal surface of a Nile, the| being exempt from a propensity to taste the 


inundation of the people coming from it 
spreads over this block of Cottages. It’s 
very fine, my Tartar, very fine to-day—but 
wait a bit. Yes, Molly says, it’s very fine, 
indeed, Ben: but we ’d best go in at.once; J 
shouldn’t wonder if it turned to rain this 
evening. 

So in we went. There was a policeman 
behind a palisade, which was a bitter mockery 
of the poor fellow, who must stand all day 
long behind the railing, as if he was going 
down into the area, and have never an area 
to go to all the while. I thought the poor 
chap was a modern Tantalus, and knew what 


| 


“rat poison,’ or break the mugs. There are 
ventilators and so on, of course ; that ’s an old 
trick. All wood-work is of stained deal, 
which I don’t mind saying I prefer to go 
myself; it looks well, and wears well, for 
there’s nothing to peel off; I’d introduce it 
in my own properties, but all my cottages 
are old, and all the wood-work in them has 
been pretty considerably stained these fifty 
years past; so I’ve nothing more todo. If 
Prince Albert were a practical man, he would 
know well enough that when a landlord finds 
the wood, the tenant does not lose much time 
in staining it. 
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At the far end of the living-room, two 
doors lead into two little chambers, nine feet 
by five feet nine inches, with good windows ; 
aud in one a little stove and ventilators. In 
these are iron bedsteads; these are children’s 
sleeping-rooms. A door at the side of the 
living-room leads into the scullery, which rans 
partly behind the stairs, and is fitted with a 
ventilated meat-safe, sink, plate-rack, and 
is to be supplied with water on the constant 
system in the year—???? when that system 
will be introduced into London. A door from 
the scullery on one side opens into the parents’ 
bed-room, eleven feet six inches by nine feet, 
separated from the living-room by an inter- 
vening piece of scullery. The scullery door 
being shut at night, that apartment becomes 
a dressing-room, supplied with water, to 
which wife or husband may retire and wash 
in privacy, as sanitary fellows say they ought 
to do every morning. 

Under the sink is the coal-box ; under the 
plate-rack is the entrance to the dust-shaft, 
the dust-bin being under the external stairs. 
It’s an infamous fact, sir, that all these things, 
—these five rooms and a closet, leaving out the 
lobby—are specially so contrived that they can 
be let to tenants at a weekly rent of four shil- 
lings and sixpence. I wanted to go up-stairs, 
but to do that we had to go out of doors 
again ; the stairs are outside in that covered 
recess, in order that each family may go 
home without crossing a neighbour’s threshold. 
Up we went, and having mounted the slate 
staircase and got upon a little first-floor porch 
or balcony, turned to the left. Well, there 
we had the arrangement of down-stairs over 
again, and we came out; and I was going 
down disgusted, when Molly was for seeing 
number three, on the right-hand side up- 
stairs, but a policeman stops her ; says ie, it’s 
the office there for giving information. Round 
I turn, and sure enough there’s a notice 
stuck up to the same effect. I immediately 
look bland, and give a wink to my Tartar, 
which she pantie intaky twigs; we look as 
much like spoonies as we can, and pretend 
such uncommon satisfaction when we go into 
the office, that we desire the amplest informa- 
tion ; for reason why, says I, sir, I’ve got a 
little money, and I’d like to build some 
cottages on this here plan. There are a ivt 
of plans laid out on the shutter, as if they 
, wanted taking toa hospital to be mended ; 
bad enough, no doubt, they are, but I could’nt 





make much out of them. There were pam- 
ase and prospectuses, and we seemed te 

ave got into a nest feathered all round with 
bits of edifying paper, in the middle of which 
were two male birds, one of whom I addressed 


in the way I’ve mentioned. Thinks I, as 
another Ben says, Ben Jonson, somewhere— 


“Tam a gentleman come here disguised 
Only to find the knaveries of this citadel ;” 


I'll get this chap to talk, and he will soon 
commit himself. So, says I, sir, I’ve got a 
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little money, and I’d like to build some 
cottages on this-here plan. 

I’m very giad to hear you say so, sir, says 
he, and I shall be delighted to give you every 
necessary information, Many gentlemen have 
left these cottages, expressing their intention 
to adopt the main ideas. Yes, I reply, feeling 
as I do, doubtless, Exactly so, says he; and 
I. put my tongue in my cheek, and look at 
Molly. Sir, I remark, as far as I can see, 
you are a little hard upon existing landlords, 
Lanes and allies yield a profit. Certainly, he an- 
swers, smiling—nine, twelve, twenty per cent. 
Seven, say 1, with a chuckle; but lock at the 
losses. It’s necessary that rents of poor folks’ 
dwellings should be high, because so many 
don’t pay, that we must hope to get a living 
out of those who do. He looks at me, 

Jertainly, sir, says he; people reduced by 
filth and disease rot upon gin, and don’t 
respect their landlord. Nevertheless, as you 
observe, ordinary hovels are a source of no 
small profit. He takes up one from a heap of 
pamphlets lying on the table, and, says he, 
Here’s an Address upon the Habitations of the 
Industrial Classes, by Dr. Gavin. It contains 
a multitude of facts. Look here, in Leicester, 
“there are eleven houses of one room each, at 
first used as pigstyes, but the speculation 
failing, they were converted into dwellings, 
each fourteen feet by ten, by six feet six 
inches high, with an average of five persons 
in each room.” Elsewhere “some of the 
worst description of dwellings are those called 
the cellars. These are small two-roomed 
houses, situated in a dip, or hollow, between 
a line of road and a vast cinder-heap. In 
these: miserable tenements, which are closely 
packed together, and with. nothing in front 
and between them but stagnant pools: of 
liquid and house refuse, it is said that nearly 
one thousand five hundred human beings are 
congregated.” In Clitheroe, “in order to 
induce the people:to live in them, the land- 
lords made an agreement with the tenants, by 
which, whenever the cellars were flooded, no 
rent was to be paid for the month in which it 
occurred.” “In these haunts of wretchedness, 
I found,” says Mr. Babbage, “ everybody toned 
down to the same dull round of dirt, foul air, 
and damp, and all the better feelings long 
extinguished, unable to exist in such an atmo- 
sphere.” People toned down in that way, m 
dear sir, can neither work nor pay their land- 
lord like more healthy men. ou know how 
it is in London, sir, says he. I think I do, 
says I, turning up the whites of my eyes ;— 
shocking. Look, too, here, he continues—* Mr, 
Richmond adverts to places in Choriton-upon- 
Medlock, termed cellars, which are unfit for 
the habitation of any living thing higher in 
the scale of creation than toads and vermin.” 
If you ’ve ever been into such places, you will 
know that the expression is not a bit too es 
I’ve been into such places, certainly, says I, 
and I consider the expression very strong. 
But now I’ll trouble you for information on’ 
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the subject of these cottages. The actual rent 
of each is not particularly low ; about ten or 
twelve pounds a-year you might be asking. 
Well, sir, he says, I'll tell you what it is. 
Rents differ. In Liverpool, a room equal in 
size to this living-room in which we now 


+ stand, would lodge a family, and let at: five 


shillings a week ; in London it would let for 
something less—for the four rooms, eight or 
ten shillings a week: that is to say, you 
know such rents are charged for equal space 
enclosed in damp and rotten walls, that will 
not hold a water-pipe, they are so rotten, but 
hold vermin in plenty, suck up water from the 
soil and from the cesspools, and imbibe and 
retain all noxious effluvia. Here are the 
measurements and rents of rooms ravaged by 
fever in Church Lane, St. Giles’s. I stared to 
hear him talk about Church Lane, but got his 
list, and here you have it. After all, it’s 
something to be proud of in a business point 
of view. 
Rent per week. 

Room 18 ft. by 14 feet, 6 ft. high . ar Bs 

Room 1] ft.4in. by 11 ft. 3 in., 6 ft. 5 in. high . 

Room 17 ft. 6 in. by 13 ft., 8 ft. high - 5s. 

Room 1] ft. 2 in. by 9 ft. 4 in., 5 ft. 6 in. high 

Room 14 ft. 6 in. by 13 ft., 6ft.5in. high . 

Room 9 ft. by 7 ft., 6 ft. 5 in. high . ° 


Now, our rooms average a shilling apiece 
weekly. Down with your particulars, said I, 
doubling my fist, although it wasn’t policy to 
hit him. Well, sir, said he, one grand point 


in these houses is the use of hollow bricks. | 


And what of that? I ask. Is that a new 
idea? Quite so, says the gentleman; it is 
little more than brick piping made rectangu- 
lar ; but the idea is new, and the manufac- 
ture in its infancy. They must be very weak, 
says I. But, he replies, look at the Britannia 
Bridge. That was to have been a solid beam ; 
but it is hollow, and the trains run through 
it. There is no strength lost by using hollow 
bricks ; and you save money to the tune of 
twenty-four per cent. on your materials. One 
air of these model cottages, in ordinary 
rick work, can be put up for one hundred 
and eighty-one — If built on our 
principles, and of hollow bricks, there is a 
saving in the 


Walls, of . ° ° - 
Floors,of . ° . 

Roof, of . ° ° 

Plastering to walls, of . 
Plastering to ceilings, of 

Heads, sills, and flaps, of 
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But the saving by the use of hollow bricks 
does not end here. Go on then, sir, says I, 
sucking my stick. Absence of timber will 
save fire insurance; and there is a constant 
current saving in repairs and fuel. I don’t 
see that, says I. Why, sir, he answers, the 
common loose brick is an absorbent. By 
capillary attraction, which, you know, means— 





[Conducted by 


Go a-head, says I. Well, says he, by capillary 
attraction, brick walls suck up water from 
the ground, and make the damp kitchens and 
parlours with which we are all familiar; 
walls also exposed to rain, and sheltered from 
the sun, imbibe much moisture. A common 
brick, when saturated, will hold somewhere 
about a pint of water ; so that a damp cottage, 
with five hundred cubic feet of wall, may 
possibly contain in the said walls eight hun- 
dred and seventy-five gallons, or fourteen 
hogsheads of water. This water evaporates 
constantly upon the surface of the walls within 
the dwelling ; and as evaporation can only 
take place by the conversion of sensible heat 
into latent, a degree of cold is produced,which 
it would take more than half a ton of coal 
to neutralise. The chill acts upon inmates, 
and depresses vital power ; they waste fuel in 
vain, while the damp walls are rotting, and the 
entire dwelling falls into a quick decay. How 
many infant lives are nipped by these chills! 
how many inflammations, catarrhs, agues, 
rheumatisms, might be done away with by the 
use of hollow bricks! Preventive measures, 
hitherto, foundation drains, layers of pitch, or 
slate, or zinc, coatings of stucco, have been 
certainly expensive, and of uncertain advan- 
tage very often, They cannot be afforded for 
the dwellings of the poor. Well, says I, sir, 
as for damp walls from driving rain, and so 
on, what you say reminds me of my old friend, 
Tom Ottensirong, who travels as a commercial 
geut. Whenever you go into a country inn, 
says he, don’t sleep in any room with a north 
aspect. I’ve always, says he, met with damp 
beds in them rooms. Their walls never get a 
touch of the sun, and if a bedstead touches such 
a wall, look out, my man, for damp sheets and 
lumbago. To be sure they might light fires 
to dry the rooms. Yes, sir, ales the gent, 
but fires cost money to be added to the rental. 
Against damp, hollow bricks were suggested 
long ago, sir, by Vitruvius ; only he wanted to 
put pitch inside them. 

Anything more, sir, about hollow bricks ? 

Much, I assure you. The enclosed air 
hindering absorption, not only makes the 
bricks less damp and cold, but it prevents 
the warmth within, or the cold without a 
house, from passing through its walls, For 
all purposes of defence against the weather, 
a five-inch wall of hollow brick is equal to 
a nine-inch common one; that gives more 
space within, Four inches won out of each 
wall will add five hundred cubic feet to 
the accommodations of a fourth-class house. 
The confined air, again, not only hinders the 
transmission of heat and cold, but it hinders 
also the transmission of sound. Our flooring 
here is a thin arch of hollow brick, and you 
may have observed, down-stairs, that there 
was silence overhead, though many people 
walked about the rooms above. Through 
floors, and thin partitions made of hollow 
bricks, romping of children, erying, laughing, 
music, conversations, do not pass as distinct 
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sounds, and the inhabitants of each room 
enjoy a perfect privacy. I needn’t again men- 
tion to how great an extent these buildings 
are fireproof. 

Well, sir, said I, dissembling my contempt, 
if all this turn out as you say—And as these 
buildings prove, added the model-monger— 
there ought soon to be a revolution in the 
world of brick. Hollow bricks, you would 
tell me, cost a quarter less than solid ones, 
and are, in every respect, four times better. 
Now what about the glazing? Well, sir, 
said the gent, the use of it is obvious. It 
looks much better than any plastering or 
whitewash, or than common paper. It never 
rots, spoils, or stains; can be washed with 
a clout, and can’t be made untidy. You see 
by the specimens of imitation oak, and other 
patterns, that rooms in houses of a better 
class might be walled handsomely with this 
glazed surface. Here, with a plain glaze, 
the additional cost in these cottages would 
average five pounds a room, and so add about 
one-fourth to the estimated cost and rental of 
the same houses in plain brick, whitewashed. 
The living-room, however, might be lined 
with glazed brick, at an extra cost of six or 
seven pounds, which would add little to the 
rent and a great deal the comforts of the 
occupant. However, sir, when once the 
manufacture of these bricks is set into active 
operation, we shall soon have the glazing 
process simplified and cheapened. Those 
used by us are the first specimens ; the future 

rice, therefore, is undetermined. I just 
1appened, by the merest accident, to be look- 
ing at the stove, when the gent plucked a 
paper feather from his nest. Here, says he, 
is an account of the grates and ranges used 
here. Thank you, sir, says I, I’ll put it in 
my pocket. Anything else? Here are the 
ventilators ; and here’s an account of them. 
Here are plans and descriptions of the 
Model Dwellings in London erected by the 
Society for Improving the Condition of the 
Labouring Classes. The office of that society 
is at 21, Exeter Hall, Strand, and every 
information you desire to guide you in erect- 
ing improved cottages, they will rejoice to 
furnish, if you take the trouble to apply to 
them at that address. 

Any other information in our power now, 
sir, or at any time, tending to practical results, 
is at your service here. We desire nothing so 
much as that all gentlemen who build for 
labourers and petty renters should make free 
inquiry. There are people who have hitherto 
obtained large profits by the suffocation of 
the poor Good morning, sir, says I; 
and as my blessed Tartar got out of her chair 
in the corner, to follow me down stairs, she 
gave the fellow such a stamp upon his toes, 
by accident, as made his eyes water. So we 
came away, and all I’ve got to say about it 
is, that I should like to see one of my varmints 
in Church Lane inhabiting one of them set of 
rooms, I’d as soon expect to see a mermaid. 





When the gentlemen officers die off in Sierra 
Leone, and their effects are sold, the Kruboys 
buy their finery. There you may see a 
Kruboy, otherwise naked, sporting a light 
leather stock and Wellington boots, or a 
cocked-hat and flowing dressing-gown. I 
don’t like inconsistencies ; but my opinion is, 
we needn’t fear what scraps of gentility our 
chaps in England here pick up. Humbugs 
may trade upon an Education cry, or get up 
agitation about wholesome dwellings. What 
I say is, Britons won’t be humbugged. You 
say, that thousands of Her Majesty’s subjects 
are filthy and ignorant. They are of age, 
ar’n’t they? Let them look after themselves ; 
wait, if you please, you mighty forward 
gentlemen, until they ask you to be cleansed 
and taught. Mind your own business, and 
don’t be prying into the affairs of other 
people. If I ever come to think my rents in 


danger, I’ve a bulldog that will like to taste 
some people’s legs, and I hope, for his sake, 
that hell find their calves as juicy as he 
likes. That’s all I’ve got to say. 


THE ISLAND IN THE RIVER. 
IN THREE PARTS. 


PART II.—-CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


From year to year, the friendship of young 
William Chester for the girl increased, ripening 
at length into an affection more deep and dis- 
interested than is known by any but chil- 
dren, though by them more often than is 
generally believed. Her visit to Eton was 
repeated every summer, and once the boy 
returned with her, and remained upon the 
island during his holidays. His uncle marked 
the intimacy between them without displea- 
sure ; for he said it was not well that the 
young should be always with the old. The 
nephew was now fifteen years old, and many 
were the deliberations between Mrs. Framp- 
ton and his uncle upon the business which 
should be chosen for him. “He shall not 
take to my trade,” said he, “leading a kind 
of vagabond life, uever stopping two days in 
one place. No, no, Mrs, Frampton ; when- 
ever I may die, the barge shall be sold, and 
all my little money shall be his and yours.” 

“Lord forbid !” said Mrs. Frampton, with 
more sincerity than always accompanies such 
ejaculations. 

“ He is a ‘clever boy,’” he continued, “ and 
has got learning, which I never had. If he’d 
like to be a doctor, I would try what I could 
do to get him apprenticed.” 

“ My opinion is,” said Mrs, Frampton, “that 
we should let him choose his own trade. 
You may depend he won’t thrive so well in 
any of our choosing.” 

When his nephew returned from school 
that evening, the barge-master told him ot 
their conversation, and asked him if he had 
thought of any trade which he would like to 
learn. 
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“Yes,” said the boy ; “I would like to be 
a basket-maker. Annie's father would teach 
me. I tried to help him when I was there 
last summer, and he said I should soon learn 
to make baskets.” 

“Well, boy,” said the old man, “I will 
speak to Burton about it, though I would 
rather you had chosen something better.” 

“ And so you want to leave me, Will ?” said 
Mrs. Frampton, reproachfully. “Ten years 
ago, or more, I promised to supply the place 
of your poor mother, and to bring you up as 
if you were my own. God knows that I have | 
kept my promise! I take no credit to myself 
for that. I loved you, because it-was natural 
for any one to love you, and you were a con- 
solation to me, living here alone. I have, 
indeed, felt for you as if you had been mine ; | 
but if you had been, I don’t think you would 
be so quick to leave me for new faces.” 

“T didn’t think of that,” said the boy, | 
walking up to her and kissing her. “I 
won't go.” 

“No, no,” said John Chester. “The boy 
is right. It is not good for him to live all his | 
life at home. It ‘ll make him a fool in time.” 
The strong natural sense and decision of the | 
barge-master, so often displayed in his councils | 
with Mrs. Frampton, had given her the habit | 
of relying upon him, and implicitly obeying | 
him in all things; so with a heavy heart | 
she yielded to him this time, consoling herself 
with the thought that it was for the welfare | 
of the boy. It was not long before the ar-| 
rangements with the basket-maker were com- | 

leted, and William Chester bade farewell to | 
his old home. Mrs. Frampton went with | 
him to the bridge, and, bidding him have a| 
letter ready for her when the barge returned | 
from London, and to come to see her when-| 
ever he could be spared, with a hundred 
other injunctions, she parted sorrowfully with 
her young companion. 

It was evening when they arrived at the 
island. The sky was cloudy and dark, and 
the old man lit a lanthorn to guide them in 
their path ; but the horn being broken, the 
wind drove out the light, and they climbed in 
darkness, holding on to the leafless twigs. 
“A dreary place this in the winter time, 
Will,” said the old man. The bey followed 
close behind him till they descended again, 
and saw the cottage by the light that passed 
through the crevices of the shutters. The door 
was opened by Annie. The room had a cheer- 
ful look as they entered. The large wood fire 
blazed, and the tea-things shone upon the 
table. The basket-maker sat before the fire, 
and next to him was a young woman, whom 
the boy had not seen before. 

“We began to give you up,” said the 
basket-maker. 

“ Aye,” replied the barge-master ; “ I meant 
to have been here before dark ; but we delayed 
at Eton.” 

“T am so glad you have come to-day,” said 

Annie. “This is my sister Mary, from 
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Marlow. She goes away in the morning.” 
The boy shook hands with her, and after- 
wards, sitting at the tea-table, stole a glance 
at her, and saw that she was older than 
Annie ; and afterwards, glancing again, he 
thought she looked very good-tempered, 
and something like Annie, though far less 
beautiful. 

As his masterhad predicted, William Chester 
became soon an adept.in the art of basket- 
making. From the rougher work, to which 
he had set him at first, he gradually instructed 
him in the branches requiring more taste and 
skill, till finally he was outstripped by his 
apprentice in the devising and constructing of 
articles more fanciful and delicate. The old 
house at Eton contained no end of things 
which he had made, and sent as presents for 
his old protector: stools for her feet, baskets 
for her threads and needles, a small house 
for the cat and her kittens, a cage for the 
jark, wrought in the slenderest of osier 
twigs. 

Aunie was now twenty-one years of age, 
and had such a womanly air, that William 
Chester, who was two years younger, looked 
still a boy beside her. Living constantly with 
her, sharing in all her games and pleasures, 
and calling her stilk his “sister Annie,” he 
had never spoken to her of his feeling, though 
he loved her deeply. It was not till it was 
proposed that she should leave them, that he 
knew this truth in all its foree. Mrs. Framp- 
ton was growing old, and though she was not 
infirm, the solitude in which she lived was 
irksome to her, and she begged that Annie 
Burton might come to stay with her, as she 
had done when the boy was there, though for 
a longer period ; and her father, anxious still 
to benefit her health—for she was still weak 


|-——again consented, the more readily, also, as 


he had a growing affection for his apprentice, 
and would not now be left alone when she 
was gone. When William Chester heard of 
this, his heart failed within him. He could 


/not endure the thought of leaving his old 


companion, whose thoughts and ways had 
become so familiar to him. He did not tell 
her, at first, how grieved he was. He thought 
over it, and tried to reconcile it to himself, 
but could not. Many times the words were 
on his lips to tell her all his heart, and how 
the thought of her departure troubled him 
night and day; but sometimes he stopped 
himself, determining to wait for a better 
opportunity—to test her feeling towards him ; 
and sometimes he was hurt to see that her 
manner, when she spoke of leaving, was still 
light-hearted, as if to her, at least, it caused 
no pain. This it was that grieved him more 
than all. He remembered now his parting 
with Mrs. Frampton—how, in his childish love 
for Annie, he forgot his eld protector ; and, 
although she had touched him with her 
reproaches, till he had repented of his thought- 
lessness, he could not help feeling that this 
was a punishment to him for the heedless 
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way in which he left her, after all. Yet, 
sometimes he reproached her in his thoughts, 
until he reflected that he had never told her 
that he loved her, and that it was not natural 
for her to show any love for him until he had. 
So on the eve of the day that was fixed 
for her departure, he resolved to speak to 
her. 

He sat at the door of the cottage with her 
in the evening, basket-making, while she was 
engaged in needlework. He had been talking 
with her of old times; of their first meeting 
on the island ; of their walks together in the 
Park ; all which she remembered. He came 
nearer to the present, and spoke of the night 
when he first came to live upon the Ayte, 
and the many happy days they had spent 
together since. Then he sat silent for awhile. 
He had still a lingering hope that Annie 
would speak of her departure, and by some 
word or look show that she was grieved to 
quit her old companion. Yet he feared to 
prompt it by any remark of his own,—at 
first, lest she should be driven to say more 
than her heart dictated, and afterwards, from 
a secret fear that something she might say, in 
answer, would destroy his hopes for ever. 
He had no thought of the work before him, 
though he bent the twigs around the upright 
wands, passing his fingers swiftly to and tro, 
and only now and then, when he stooped to 
pick up another twig, glancing upward at 
Annie. She also was bent over her work, and 
did not look towards him once. ‘A sudden 
hope arose within him,—a fancy that, perhaps, 
she, too, thought of their separation, and, 
wondering at his silence, waited also, hoping 
that he would speak, He remembered how 
happy she had always seemed with him in all 
their summer rambles,—how, through many 
a long summer evening, while they were yet 
children, he had sat with her, upon that very 
threshold, talking of their childish projects, 
till she had laid her hand upon his shoulder, 
telling him how happy she should be to live 
for ever with him there. And even now, he 
thought, the same impulse might move her, 
if she were not now become a woman, with 
a woman’s natural fear of seeming bold and 
forward. It was not vanity that made him 
think thus. But for his fear of the result, he 
would have risen and held her by the hand, 
as he used to do in the old times, and told her 
frankly of his love. Yet he looked down 
again at his work, fearing to glance towards 
her, though fancying still that she might be 
thinking of him. It was getting almost too 
dark for working. The blackbird had fallen 
asleep in his wicker cage, hung out at the 
doer to let him enjoy the summer day ; and 
there was not a-sound through all the island, 
though far away upon the river, hidden by 
the trees, they could hear voices from some 
barge or pleasure-boat. Annie spoke at 
length, and said she could not see the-stitches 
any longer, and must go in-doors. 

-“ You are very busy this evening, Annie.” 
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“Yes. You see, I go away to-morrow, 
and have many things to make up tefore 
I go.” 

“I thought you had fallen asleep,” replied 
her companion, “ although your needle went in 
and out as briskly as ever. You have rot 
said a word for nearly an hour.” 

“T have been thinking,” said she, laying 
her work aside, “of those old times of which 
we had been talking. And you. why have 
you been so quiet ?” 

“T also was thinking of the past, Annie,” 
he replied, “and wondering whether we 
should always be such good friends as we 
have been. Many who grow up from infancy 
together are parted afterwards, and think of 
one another no more. They grow accustomed 
to new friends and other ways of life, and 
forget all their old pleasures.” 

“What is all this?” said Annie, suddenly 
turning towards him, and looking intently 
in his face. “I never heard you speak like 
this before. Do you think, because to-morrow 
I go away for awhile, at my father’s wish, 
that I shall ever cease to think of those I 
leave behind? Besides, is not Mrs, Framp- 
ton an old friend, and isnot the old house at 
Eton, also, as it were, my second home? I 
long to be there again after so long, to see 
again the place where I recollect so well 
coming for the first time, with your uncle, 
when we found you sitting in the doorway.” 

“ And you have not forgotten that, though 
it happened so long ago ?” 

“No; William, [ have forgotten nothing, 
though you seem now to reproach me. If 
know not what it is you hide from me—what 
circumstance you treasure up against me; 
but this I know, that there is not in the 
world another friend so dear to me as you | 
are; and how could it be otherwise? I can- 
not eall to mind a single happy day that has 
rested in my memory, but was spent with you 
—many, many, too, do I remember—some 
perhaps, that you, yourself, have forgotten— 
and always looking back, you-were my kind 
companion—seeking by all means to please 
me, and never ouce angry with me, or re- 
proaching me, till now.” 

“And do you call to mind nothing that 
should grieve me at this moment,” he in- 
terrupted ; “nothing that should make me 
think you changed from what you were in 
those happy times you speak of ?” 

“Nothing. God knows the very thought 
of having hurt you would make me the most 
unhappy creature upon earth. Think, then, 
of whatever I have done, that I never in one 
moment dreamed of paining you. What do I 
not owe to you? I was a poor ignorant girl, 
compared with you, until you taught me 
better—taught me to understand the wise 
and beautiful thoughts that are to be found 
in books; and raised me up, and made me 
what I am. Well do I remember how I 


listened to you, at first, and thought that 
I should never learn such things; but you | 
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were so patient with me, and took such pains 
to teach me, that I knew not when I learned 
them. Indeed, I am not the ungrateful girl 


you think me—nor have I forgotten one of 


all those kind ways that have made you 
dearer to me than ever brother could be.” 

Her companion strove to speak, but his 
voice was husky, and almost inaudible, and 
he paused to speak with greater calmness ; 
but Annie rose suddenly from her seat, and 
going to him sobbing, laid her head upon his 
shoulder. 

“Oh, William, how can I go away to- 
morrow after this? You will break my 
heart. Why have you chosen this night to 
make me so unhappy? Tell me, only, what it 
is that I have done?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” he replied, soothing 
her. “You are a good girl, and it was very 
cruel of me to reproach you. It was because 
I thought of your leaving me to-morrow, and 


you seemed to be so glad to go! while I,| 


Annie—I know no rest for thinking of it.” 

“ And was this all? I never once thought 
that my going grieved you; knowing, too, 
your affection for old Mrs. Frampton, and 
that I go for her sake chiefly. Besides you 
never said a word of this before.” 

“T could not speak to you before,” he 
answered, “though the words were always on 
my lips. I saw you always cheerful,—heard 
you talk of going so lightly, that I thought 


you were no longer like my old playmate, and 
I shrank from speaking to you, lest my dream 


should be utterly gone. Listen, Annie. I 
I have no time for further trifling—to-morrow 
you go from me, I know not for how long. 
In all this time that we have been together, 
although I knew no pleasure like the being 
with you, I never knew till now how dear 
you were to me. I will never call you again 
my ‘sister Annie,’ for I know now that I love 
you with a different love to that of any 
brother ; and but for the hope of being one 
day something more to you than brother, I 
could not bear to part with you. Speak, then 
—I know not what I would have you say— 
—something that I may think of when you are 
gone—some word that I may cherish more 
than any gift or keepsake, till we meet again.” 

Annie made no answer, but turned her face 
from him, aud slowly drew her hand from 
his ; while he sat motionless, stretching forth 
his hand, as if he held her still, and watching 
her. She lingered a moment, and then re- 
turning to her seat, sat down again, and with 
her face between her hands, sobbed deeper 
than before. 

“Tt is, then, as I feared,” said her com- 
panion. “Oh, Annie, Annie! this night, for 
me, divides the future from the past for ever. 
I did not dream of this till lately. You were 
so good and kind to me, how could [ think 
of making distinctions between this or that 
love? It was enough that you were always 
with me, and I was happy; but to-night I 
learn the truth.” 
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“No, no,” sobbed Annie ; “it is not that, 
Let me go in now. I will talk to you to- 
morrow, before I go. Indeed, I like no one 
on earth better than you, I do not know 
what more you would have me say; but do 
not ask me more to-night. You have made 
me very unhappy, though I do not reproach 
you for it.” 

The young basket-maker sat long after she 
was gone, musing upon her words. In spite 
of all she had said of her affection for him, he 
felt that she did not love him. Gratitude 
she spoke of, and the warmest friendship ; but 
he knew that had she really loved him, her 
manner would have been far different. He 
wondered how it was that he had not dis- 
covered this before; and yet it was not 
strange. “I see it all now,” he said ; “ because 
I was always by her side, I did not know how 
deeply I loved her; and she, for the same 
reason, has never thought upon her feeling, 
until now she finds she does not love me, 
though she would.” He rose and walked 


jabout the garden, pondering upon their ac- 


uaintance, and calling to mind a hundred 
things which seemed to confirm his belief. 
It was getting late, but he waited, watching 
for a light at Annie’s bed-room window ; for 
he did not wish to meet her again that night. 


'He looked again and again, but he did not 
{see one, though it was past her bed-time ; 


when, suddenly, as he turned to walk once 
more in the garden, he heard her footstep 
behind him. 

“T have stolen out to speak to you again,” 
she said; “I could not rest till I had told 
you that I have been thinking over all that 
you have said, and that I am sure that I love 
you dearly. Indeed, I know not why I 
behaved to you as I did, except that you sur- 


| prised me, and I hardly knew what I said. 


Come, then, and let us never make each other 
unhappy again.” 

“Dear, good, kind Annie,” said William 
Chester. “T think I read your thoughts, and 
know them better than you do yourself. God 
bless you for them. I will never reproach 
you again.” 

“Come, then,” said Annie ; “my father has 
been asking for you many times, and will 
wonder at my absence. Let us go in-doors.” 

He followed her into the cottage, and, with- 
out going into the room where her father was 
sitting, went up to bed. He lay awake till 
day-break, thinking over all that she had 
said; then falling into a happy sleep, he 
wandered back, and lived again in the old 
times. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


The gap in the household of the basket- 
maker, occasioned by the departure of Annie, 
was filled by her sister, the lace-worker from 
Marlow. She was, as we have said, some- 
thing like Annie ; but there was a readiness 
in her speech, and a liveliness in all her move- 
ments. that contrasted strangely with her 
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sister’s thoughtful and eccentric manners, 
and reminded William Chester every day of 
the change. By degrees, however, he became 
accustomed to her, so far as to confide to her 
his passion for Annie, and how strangely she 
had received his declaration ; and the sister 
appeared to feel so warmly for him, that he 
never returned from a visit to Eton without 
relating to her faithfully all that had passed 
between them ; upon which she would advise 
him, interpreting all things for the best, and 
always insisting that she knew her sister 
better than he did, and was sure that she 
could not be mistaken. For several months, 
indeed, after her departure, Annie received 
him always affectionately ; and although they 
never spoke of the conversation in the garden, 
| he saw that she did not forget it ; until, one 
day, he observed a change in her manner. She 
did not come to meet him as usual, though he 
had told her the time when he would arrive. 
She avoided, as he thought, every occasion of 
being alone with him ; and even, when sitting 
with him and Mrs. Frampton, she spoke to 
him but seldom, shrinking when he looked 
towards her; though once he thought he 
saw her glance at him with a look so full of 
} sorrow, that he could not banish it from his 
mind for long after. 

“T will see her myself,” said Mary Burton, 
when he told her in the evening what had 
passed. “I believe her to be dying in love 
for you, while you sit there saying nothing, 
and fancying all kinds of things of one 
another.” 

“ No, no,” he replied ; “I will not have her 
made more unhappy on my account. Already 
Ihave seen how she has striven to love me, for 
my sake, and if by some strange fate she 
cannot return my passion, I will not blame 
her.” 

After that, his visits at Eton were less 
frequent ; and, even when with her, he sought 
by every means to relieve her from embarrass- 
ment. He studiously avoided their old topic, 
the early days of their acquaintance, and if by 
any accident something reminded them of 
those days, he turned away, and did not look 
at her again for some time afterwards. And 
thus, month after month, until two years were 

t from the time she left the island, he found 

er still more strange, still seeking to avoid 
him, yet sometimes glancing at him still with 
the same old sorrowful expression. 

One afternoon, in the winter-time of the 
year, he was sitting with her again in the 
large room of the house at Eton. He had 
not been there for many days previously, and 
even then he would soon have taken his 
departure, if Mrs. Frampton, upon going 
out, had not begged him to wait until she 
returned. He sat some time in silence 
after she was gone; for Annie remained at 
the table reading, and did not raise her eyes 
from the book. 
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return, I waut to get back to-night, and the 
coach will start very shortly.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Annie, shutting the 
book, and looking at him so wildly that he 
was alarmed. “ Do not leave me here alone 
to-night. I cannot trust myself to be alone.” 

“Why, what is the matter, Annie?” 

“Do not question me,” she replied, “ but 
stay with me; or, if you must go, take me 
with you home.” Then walking over to him, 
she held his arm firmly, and said, almost in a 
whisper, “TI have never been truly happy 
since I left my father’s roof ;—dreams I have 
had of happiness—guilty dreams of pleasure 
to be purchased by the sacrifice of others—at 
the price of sorrow and shame to those who 
would shrink from causing me a moment’s 
pain; but to-night I wake and know how 
hollow they have been. Oh, William! I would 
that I had never come to Eton. How I would 
that I could bring back that night when I 
promised—God knows, sincerely as I thought 
—to love you, and be true to you, as you 
deserved! A mist has been before my eyes, 
so that I have not seen things clearly ; but 
now, thank God, I see all, and by His help 
I will go back, and lead again an innocent 
and peaceful life with those who love me 
truly. Come, then; let us not wait another 
moment, but begone from here for ever.” 

Bewildered by the wildness of her manner, 
William Chester scarcely understood her 
words. He knew she had referred to their 
conversation on the island, on the night before 
she left him, and knowing now that she 
wanted to go back, he thought that she was 
stricken with remorse for her neglect of him, 
and strove to repair it in spite of herself. 

“ Nay, Annie,” he replied, “ I will not be so 


| selfish as to hold you to a compact which your 


heart rejects. Live here a little longer—till 
my apprenticeship is ended—and I will 
leave the island for good, and you can come 
back.” 

“Let us begone,” said Annie, hardly heed- 
ing his words ; “ you do not understand me. 
I have told you all. Let us begone.” 

So saying, she flung on her shawl hastily, 
and taking down her bonnet which hung 
upon the wall, prepared to put it on; but, as 
she turned, her companion saw her fix her 
eye upon the little window behind him, and a 
moment afterwards she uttered a faint shriek, 
and fell back in a chair. He ran to her, and 
held her; but her eyes were shut, and she 
breathed slowly. He got her some water, 
and fanned her face with a book. “ Annie, 
Annie!” ke cried; but she did not answer 
him, “ My God!” he exclaimed, “she might 
die; yet I dare not leave her.” He ran to the 
door ; but it was getting dark, and seeing no 
one near, he returned to her chair. He 
sprinkled the water upon her face, and called 
upon her again and again. He piaced his 
hand upon her temples, took her hands, and 
chafed them, weeping bitterly ; and, finally, 
when he saw her still pale and almost motion- 


“T am afraid I must go, Annie,” said he, 
at length, “although Mrs, Frampton does not 
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less, he knelt beside her, and burying his face | grandchild of his old favourite, was purring 


in his hands, prayed to God, more fervently 
than he had ever prayed before, to restore her | 
to her senses. On looking up again, he saw 
that her eyes were half open. She stretched | 
forth her arm languidly, and laid her hand 
upon his shoulder; and then, slowly opening | 
her eyes further, stared at him with an 
expression of wonder. 

“T am better,” she said; “I have been 
very ill.” 

“Tndeed you have, Annie,” he replied. 
“ What have I not suffered in these few 
moments! I prayed to God that He would 
not let you die, and He has heard me.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Annie, as if in answer to 
her own thoughts, “I remember now how it 
was.” A sudden shudder seized her as she 
spoke ; and she turned in her chair, and, lying | 
sideways, moaned. 

At this moment Mrs. Frampton returned, 
and William Chester related to her what had 
happened. “Hush!” she said ; “ her manner 
has been very strange lately. I have thought 
sometimes,” she added, lowering her voice 
into a whisper, “that her mind has wan- 
dered.” 

The thought that Mrs. Frampton’s con- 
jecture might be right passed suddenly through 
the mind of the young basket-maker ; but he 
remembered the terrible earnestness of her 
manner. “No, no, mother,” he said, “it is 


° 


| return. 





not that but she is looking towards us.” 
“Why, how now, poor Annie—poor little 

Annie?” said the old woman, smoothing her | 

hair with the palm of her hand. “ You have | 





been ill, and I away.” 

Annie did not answer, but smiled faintly ; 
and Mrs. Frampton, leading her gently, sat 
her down in a large arm-chair with a high 
leathern back ; and with the help of her com- | 
panion wheeling her round to the front of the 
fire, began to prepare for her some warm 
drink. 

“T had intended to return to-night,” said 
he; “and I am sure they will be anxious for 
me on the island. However, the coach is gone 
now, and I may as well stay and wait upon 
Annie.” 

“Aye, aye,” replied Mrs. Frampton, “I 
shall be going out again, by-and-bye, to a 
neighbour's house, to get her something which 
will restore her, if she should be attacked 
again; and it would not be safe to leave 
her. Poor girl! the fire has drawn her to 
sleep.” 

As soon as Mrs. Frampton was gone, the 
young basket-maker took his seat beside the 
fire, and watched her as she slept. Suddenly 
he recalled the night when he sat and watched 
her in the same manner many years before. 
He was sitting in the same place and she was 
sleeping in the same arm-chair. Nothing 
seemed to have changed since then, except 
that she had become a woman. They were 
alone. The kettle was singing beside the 
cheerful fire, and the cat, though probably a 





still, coiled up upon the rug; and he won- 
dered, as he turned and gazed at the live 
coals, whether that strange fancy, which 
sometimes makes the present seem a reflex of 
the past, might be, in truth, a shadowy 
memory of something we have thought or 
done, in the long list of forgotten days, 
Many other fancies chased each other through 
his mind, as he waited for Mrs. Frampton’s 
It was arough night out of doors: 
it was not raining, but the wind blew hard, 


jand shook the doors and shutters ; yet Annie 


slept on. It might have been a fancy, as it 
struck him at first, but once he thought he 
heard a tapping on the shutters, which seemed 
too regular to be the beating of the gusts, 
He listened, and not hearing it any more, fell 
again into a deep thought, till once more he 
thought he heard a tapping. He- stretched 
forward, and listened intently ; and then, 
whether it was again a fancy, growing out of 
the eagerness with which he listened, or not, 
he felt sure of having heard a voice without 
pronounce the name of “Annie.” He rose 
from his seat, and, walking quickly, on tip- 
toe, across the room, opened the street-door 
without noise. The night was dark. and, 
looking up and down the street, at first, it 
seemed deserted; but, on turning again to- 
wards the College, he saw, by the light of an 
oil-lamp, a figure, at some distance, on the 
opposite side of the way. Instantly, he drew 
the key out of the lock ; and, putting it again 
into the keyhole on the outside, so as to 
fasten the door, silently, without awakening 
the sleeper, he left her in the house alone, 
and darted across the road in the direction 
of the lamp. The figure glided under the 
trees at his approach, and disappeared ; but 
the young basket-maker followed swiftly, till 
he came to the entrance of the College ; and, 
finding the gate ajar (which he knew to be 
unusual at that hour) he pushed it open and 
entered. 

The place was dark, but still he thought 
he heard the sound of a footstep retreat- 
ing across the quadrangle, and he followed 
again. Passing under the clock-tower, he 
entered the cloisters, and stayed to listen; 
but he heard nothing. Fancying still, how- 
ever, that he had heard a footstep in that direc- 
tion; he walked around the cloisters; but, 
though they were lighted by several lamps, he 
saw nothing. It was plain that the object had 
escaped him ; and, remembering that he had 
left Annie alone ; and, that if she awakened, 
she would be alarmed, he passed again quickly 
across the quadrangle and returned home. 
Annie was still sleeping and Mrs. Framp- 
ton had not returned; so he took his seat 
again beside the fire, and Jistened, though 
he had little expectation of hearing the voice 
again. p 

The young basket-maker did not mention 
to: any one what he had heard and seen. 
Though, strongly suspecting that some im- 
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minent danger threatened his old companion 
—and believing that the stranger who had dis- 
appeared in the College was in some way 
connected with it—he resolved to wait for 
something that might confirm his surmises ; 
for he reflected that the stranger he had 
followed might possibly have known nothing 
of the knocking ; and that even the knocking 
itself, although he had also seemed to hear 
distinctly some one calling upon Annie, might 
have been a fancy arising from his lonely 
situation, favoured by the windy night and 
the dreamy thoughts in which he had been 
indulging. Yet the thought of leaving Annie 
exposed to peril was worse to him than all, 
and for many hours that night he lay awake, 
pondering upon the course which it would be 
best for him to pursue, Sometimes he thought 
of hinting to Mrs. Frampton something of his 
conjectures; but the fear of awakening 
suspicions, perhaps wnfounded, and subjecting 
the object of his solicitude to a painful 
watching, deterred him; and then he thought 
of stationing himself, at night, at some dis- 
tance from the house, and watching for any- 
one who might return to repeat the knocking ; 
but the hope that Annie would herself speak 
to him in the morning, and beg him again to 
take her back to the island, induced him to 
banish the project from his mind. 

He lingered all the next day; though still 
anxious to be gone, hoping that Annie would 
speak to him; but her manner was again 
silent and reserved, and she did not allude to 
the events of the preceding night. Once or 
twice, he saw her looking at him; but she 
turned away as soon as she saw that he was 
observing her. 
again, she busied herself with her work, 
speaking little; and then he knew that she 
had. changed her mind. She rose at length, 


and he stretched out his hand to bid her| 


6 


‘good-bye ;” and, as she took it, he felt that 


she was trembling. The words were on his| 


lips to speak to her ;—to bid her tell him what 
it was that troubled her, and to offer her all 


the assistance in his power to extricate her | 


from it, whatever it’ might be; but again a 


sorrowful look from her, as if she read his| 


thoughts and implored him not to utter 
them, restrained him. 
fareweil ; and, promising to see her again that 
day week, went out and shut the door. Half 
resolved to return, however, he lingered for 
some time in the street. He walked under 
the trees where he had pursued the man, 
and wandered about the quadrangle and 
cloisters of the College until dusk. Then he 
returned; and, leaning on the parapet of a 
bridge over a little stream that flows into the 
Thames, looked sideways down the street, 
and watched the house. Seeing no one, how- 
ever, after awhile, he departed. 

A week passed slowly with him. The 
more he reflected upon the occurrences of 
that night, the more he became alarmed for 
Annie’s safety. He pictwed to himself all 


Even when alone with her | 


He only bade her'| 
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possible evils. that might befal her, living 
there almost alone; for Mrs. Frampton was 
now in years, and little protection for her. 
He strove to recal what she had said, and by 
weighing every word, to discover the nature 
of her secret. He dreamed sometimes that 
she was dead, and sometimes that she had 
come to shame and sorrow, worse than death ; 
and then he reproached himself for having 
left her there that night, bitterly, now that 
it was too late. 

At length the day came round that he 
was to return to Eton, and he hastened 
to be gone, resolving to speak to her about 
it, and entreat her to confide to him 
her trouble; and if she were in danger, at 
every hazard to bring her back with him 
that night. He descended quickly from the 
coach, on arriving, and hastened down the 
town ; but on coming to the house, to his 
astonishment he found the shutters closed, 
although it was still daylight. He knocked 
at the door several times, but received no 
answer; and, greatly alarmed (for he knew 
that Mrs. Frampton had expected him that 
afternoon) he went round by a_ passage 
beside the house ; and, climbing the low wall 
of the garden, gained admittance by the 
back-door. He walked in the lower rooms, 
calling upon Mrs. Frampton and Annie 
by name; but they were evidently from 
home. Ascending the stairs to the upper 
rooms, he found everything in order—remov- 
ing his first impression that the house had 
been robbed ; and as he now began to think 
that they had gone out together, and would 
soon come back, he descended again into the 
parlour, put back the shutters, and sat down 
to wait for their return. 

He paced to and fro in the room, now and 
then walking to the door and looking out, 
till the daylight became twilight ; the dark- 
ness came on, and the feeble lamps were 
lighted. The College clock seemed to have 
forgotten to chime the quarters, and only 
now to mark the hours. He sat down in 
a chair, and listened to every footstep that 
passed, in the hope that it would stop at 
the door. But several hours had passed, 
and still he was alone; when, as he was 
about to go out and seek them in the streets, 
he heard a key turned in the keyhole, and 
running to open the door at once, he ad- 
mitted Mrs. Frampton. 

“Where is Annie ?” he exclaimed. 

“Ts she not here?” said Mrs. Frampton. 
“Oh dear, dear me! I saw the shutters 
opened, and hoped she had come in.” 

“Whereis Annie?” he repeated in a loud 
and eager tone. 

“JT do not know,” she replied, terrified by 
his manner. “I have been out of my 
senses about her—inquiring everywhere since 
noon.” 

“When did you see her last ?” he inquired. 

“She went out early this morning, before 
I was up. I never knew her to do so before. 
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I fear much that something has befallen 
her.” 

“She will never return,’ 
lost to us for ever.” 

“ Nay, nay,” replied Mrs. Frampton ; “she 
hasn’t run away, for all her things are up- 
stairs.” 

“She will never return!” he repeated. 
“ She has been tempted, and has fallen ; ona} 
I knew this, and might have prevented it: 
but I left her to her fate !” 

“The ungrateful girl!” said Mrs. Framp- 
ton, wiping the tears from her eyes, “to 
leave us all in such trouble; and you, too, 
who were so kind to her!” 

The young basket-maker paced to and fro 
several times, and then turning to his old 
protector, said— 

“What proof was she, poor child, against a 
villain who had discovered her unsuspecting } 
nature? Brought up with those who have 
been ever kind and gentle with her; cut off 
from life in her solitary home, and guarded 
from all knowledge of the evil of the world, 
what wonder that she readily believed some 
artful tale, and fell into the snare?” Then 
taking his hat, he continued, “I alone could 
have saved her; but I let the moment go, 
and I alone will seek for her. My uncle will 
be here to-morrow ; let him know what has 
happened, if, meanwhile, you have no tidings | 
of her. As for myself, 1 may be some days 
before I return. I know not where I go;| 
but I must go somewhere, seeking her con- 
tinually.” 


> said he; “she is 


} 
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Then shaking hands with his old guardian, 
he left her crying and bewildered, and ran 
out into the street. 


THE SONG OF THE SABRE. 


I wave leapt from the sheath in the hand of the 
brave, 

To dig for whole armies a measureless grave ; 

I have sated my thirst in the life-blood of man, 

When along the red plain in broad rivers it ran. 


Mine eye sparkles brightly to think of the tear 
That is shed by the wife in her vigils of fear, 
When she tremblingly prays to the God of the lorn 
For the husband who left her in secret to mourn. 


And well may she weep! for my edge is too keen 

To be blunted by pity for sorrow, I ween ; 

I swear by my might that her husband shall fall, 

Where the smoke of the cannon will spread hima 
pall ! 


And when I return from the triumphs of war, 
Indented with blows, and empurpled with gore, 
1 love to peep forth from my scabbard of steel, 
And gloat o’er the pangs that the fatherless feel. 


For it gladdens my heart when I hear them bewail 
Their sire, who with thousands lies tainting the 


gale ; 
And I chuckle to think that ere long they may yield 
A rich banquet for me on some new battle-field. 


a 


(Conducted by 

Then, beware of the sabre, the first-born of Death, 

More potent to slay than the plague’s noisome 
breath ; 

Lest it mow down strong nations that tower in 
their pride, 

And sweep them from earth on a red-rolling tide ! 


THE “MOUTH” OF CHINA. 


Tutt lately, the only entrance to the Celes- 
tial Empire vouchsafed to us Western 
barbarians, was the “ Bogue,” or mouth of 
the Canton river. Macao, Hong-Konz, and 
Canton were the only places Europeans were 
allowed to profane with their presence. The 
ship in which Madame Ida Pfeiffer, whose 
Voyage round the World we have before men- 
tioned, was conveyed from Tahiti to this place, 
not being a Phantom Ship, only introduced her 
to those places. On the 9th of July, 1847, she 
cast anchor in the roads of Macao. A throng 
of Chinese, she tells us, speedily made their 
appearance on the deck of our ship, whilst 
others, without quitting their boats, offered for 
sale, fruit, cakes, and other articles—all very 
prettily arranged ; in short, we were speedily 
surrounded by a sort of floating fair. 

The captain ordered a boat to be got ready, 
and we eagerly went ashore. Each individual, 
on landing, was required to pay half a dollar 
to the mandarin—an exaction which I was 
informed would speedily be abolished. We 
proceeded to the house of the Portuguese 
merchants resident in Macao; and on our 
road "thither, we passed through a great 
part of the town. Europeans, women as well 
as men, may freely travel the streets of Macao. 
without fear of being stoned—a danger to 


.|which they are not unfrequently exposed in 


other Chinese towns. Those streets exclu- 
sively inhabited by Chinese, presented a very 
animated aspect. Groups of men, seated out of 
doors, were engaged in playing at dominoes, 
whilst the occupants of the shops, carpenters, 
tailors, and shoemakers, were working, gossip- 
ing, or taking their meals. I saw but few 
women, and those few belonged to the lower 
class. I was greatly amused by the mode of 
eating practised by the Chinese. They use 
two pieces of stick, by the help of which they 
raise the food to their mouths, with extraor- 
dinary dexterity. When eating rice, the 
vessel containing it is raised to the widely- 
expanded mouth, into which the rice is 
thrown by help of one of the little sticks 
above mentioned. When partaking of dishes 
of amore fluid kind, they use round spoons 
made of porcelain. 

The houses present nothing remarkable as 
to style of building. They are usually fronted 
by a court-yard or garden. I visited the 
Grotto in which the celebrated Camoens 
wrote some portion of his “Lusiad.” The 
umbrage created by the satirical poem entitled 
“ Disparates na India,” caused Camoens to be 
banished to Macao, where he remained in 


exile for several years. The Grotto is built 
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on a little eminence at a short distance from 
the town. 

Our captain finding that he could not 
transact the business he expected to do in 
Macao, proposed to sail on the following 
morning ; and he kindly invited me to make 
the trip to Hong-Kong, though I had engaged 
my passage only as far as Macao. I very 
gladly accepted his invitation. 

On the morning of the 10th of July, we 
sailed for Hong-Kong, which is about sixty 
nautical miles from Macao. The voyage 
from the one place to the other is varied and 
interesting. We were continually in sight of 
nicturesque bays and groups ofislands. Hong- 
<ong was ceded to the English by the Chinese 
after the peace in 1842, ‘The sea-port town, 
called Victoria, built by the English, contains 
many handsome stone edifices. 

The Europeans, of whom there are only a 
few hundreds here, are somewhat dissatisfied, 
trade not being so prosperous as was at first 
expected, The English Government gra- 
tuitously gives portions of land to merchants, 
on condition of their building houses. Many 
have erected on these grants of land large 
houses, which they would willingly sell for 
half the price they have cost. Victoria 
is surrounded by barren hills, or not very 
pleasingly situated. The town has alto- 
gether a European character; and, but for 
the Chinese porters, labourers, hucksters, 
&e., seen in the streets and in the shops, it 
would be difficult to imagine one’s-self on 
Chinese ground, I was a little surprised at 
not seeing any native women in the streets ; 
from which circumstance it might have been 
inferred that a European female could not 
safely have ventured out of doorsalone. How- 
ever, I never met with the least insult or 
annoyance on the part of the Chinese: even 
their curiosity was not offensively manifested. 

In Victoria I had the pleasure of being 
introduced to the celebrated Gutzlaff. Four 
other German missionaries were also residing 
there. They were dressed in the Chinese 
style; had their heads shaved, and the back 
hair plaited in long tails in the style worn by 
the natives. These missionaries were studying 
the Chinese language, which is exceedingly 
difficult, both to speak and to write. The 
written language consists of characters, of 
which there are upwards of four thousand ; 
and the spoken language is composed of pure 
monosyllabic sounds. ‘The Chinese write with 
pencils dipped in Indian ink ; their lines run 
from right to left, and from the top of the 
paper downward. 

After the lapse of a few days, I met with 
an opportunity of going to Canton on board 
of a Chinese junk. Mr. P.,a merchant re- 
siding at Victoria, who had received me very 
kindly, recommended me not to venture in 
the junk alone, as he assured me the Chinese 
people wére not to be trusted. He advised 
me either to take a boat for myself, or to 
engage a berth on board one of the steamers ; 
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| but these modes of travelling were too expen- 

sive for the limited means at my disposal. 
A place in the steamer, or a hired boat, 
would have cost twelve dollars ; whilst the 
fare by the junk was only three. However, 
I must confess that I saw nothing either 
in the looks or conduct of the Chinese to 
excite alarm. “I put my pistols in order— 
(continues the fearless lady)—and, on the 12th 
of July, I went on board the junk.” 

As evening drew in, heavy rain obliged me 
to return to the covered part of the vessel, 
where I amused myself by observing my 
Chinese companions. 

The party on board the junk, though not 
the most select, was nevertheless perfectly 
| decorous in demeanour. Some of the men were 
seated at dominoes, others were listening to 
the performance of a musician, who drew 
forth doleful strains from a sort of mandoline 
| with three strings. A few were gossiping ; 
|a@ great many smoking; and all, by turns, 
drank unsugared tea. Of this beverage, 
which was served in small cups, I was civilly 
invited to partake. The Chinese of all ranks 
and classes, rich and poor, drink neither pure 
water nor fermented liquors. Weak tea, 
| without sugar, is their constant beverage. 

Late in the evening I retired to my cabin, 
where, to my discomfort, I found the rain 
dripping through the roof. The captain, on 
being apprised of this fact, immediately ac- 
commodated me with another berth, where 
I found myself in company with two Chinese 
women. When I entered the cabin they 
were completely enveloped in a cloud of 
tobacco-smoke, which they were puffing from 
| small pipes, no larger than thimbles. 

My companions, observing that I was un- 
provided with the head-stool, which in China 
jis used instead of a pillow, kindly offered me 
|one of theirs ; and the offer was so urgently 
pressed that I felt myself obliged to accept it. 
These head-stools are made of bamboo, or of a 
very thick kind of pasteboard. They are 
about eight inches high, and from one to 
three feet long, rounded at top, and have no 
stuffing. The head rests more comfortably 
than might be expected on one of these stools. 

Early next morning I hurried on deck to 
see the entrance to the mouth of the Si-kiang 
or Tiger River ; but we had advanced so far 
up, that no trace of the mouth was discernible. 
I, however, saw it subsequently, when I re- 
| turned from Canton to Hong-Kong. The 

Si-kiang is one of the largest rivers in China, 





At a very short distance from the point at 
which it falls into the sea, it is nearly eight 
nautical miles in width ; but at its mouth it 
is so contracted by rocks that it is only about 
half that breadth. The views along the banks 


are g3 
on the heights give a romantic character to 
the scenery. 

At Hoo-man (which place also bears the 
name of Whampoa) the river branches into 
several separate streams. One which flows 


pam ; and some fortifications erected 
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up to Canton is called the Pearl River. Its 
banks are lined with extensive rice planta- 
tions, amidst which bananas and other trees 
are planted, in rows ; the intervening spaces 
forming pleasant avenues. But these trees 
are intended less for ornament than for use. 
Rice requires a very damp soil, and the trees 
are planted with the view of giving the earth 
a certain degree of consistency, and preventing 
the rice from being washed away by the 
copious irrigation which the soil demands. 
Neat little Chinese country houses, with 
pointed and notched roofs, and walls pro- 
fusely adorned with coloured tiles and clay 
ornaments, are seen nestling amid groups of 
shady trees; and pagodas—or tas, as they 
are called by the Chinese—varying from three 


to nine stories in height, stand on hills in| 


the vicinity of the villages, and from a vast 
distance attract the eye of the traveller. The 
river is defended along its banks by numerous 
fortified posts. 

Some miles below Canton, we passed a suc- 
cession of poor-looking villages, for the most 
part consisting of huts built on piles driven 
into the bed of the river; numerous boats 
floating in the stream, also served as habita- 
tions for their owners. 


As we drew near to Canton, the aspect of | 


the river became more and more animated, 
and the number of boats of every description 
augmented. 
extraordinary forms. 
tiers above water at the stern, looked like 
houses with high balconied windows. Many 
of these junks are exceedingly large, and they 
are not unfrequently of a thousand tons 
burthen. I saw several Chinese ships of war, 
of a flat and long build, and carrying from 
twenty to thirty guns. The 
boats, with doors and windows painted on the 
outside, are like neat little houses decorated 
with silk flags. But, above all, I admired the 
fiower-boats, with their upper galleries adorned 
with garlands, arabesques, and other orna- 
ments. The windows and doors of these 
flower-boats are somewhat in the gothic 
style ; the doors lead to the interior of the 
boat, which consists of one large saloon, 
and a few small cabins. Mirrors and silken 


tapestry adorn the walls ; crystal lustres, and | 
. . | 
coloured paper lamps, between which are 


suspended pretty little baskets filled with 
fresh flowers, serve to complete a picture 
which, to European eyes, presents an almost 
magical effect. 

These flower-boats, which constantly lie at 
anchor in the river, are places of entertain- 
ment to which the Chinese resort both by 
day and by night. The amusements consist 
of dramatic performances, jugglery, and 
dancing. No females, save those of a depraved 
class, visit these places. Europeans are not 
prohibited from entering them; yet, the 
present hostile state of feeling on the part of 
the Chinese, exposes them to the chance of 
insult, and, possibly, of ill-treatment. 
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There were vessels of the most! 
Some of the junks, two | 


mandarins’ | 





The bustle and movement on the river igs 
still further augmented by thousands of very 
small boats, called shampans ; some lying at 
anchor, and others floating about among the 
large vessels and flower-boats. Meanwhile, 
fishermen are seen in all directions casting 
their nets; and children and grown persons 
are bathing and swimming. It is frightful to see 
the young children in the small shampans. 
They are suffered to play and swing on the 
edges of these boats, and they are every 
moment in danger of falling overboard. Care- 
ful parents adopt the precaution of fastening 
hollow gourds, or bladders inflated with air, 
on the shoulders of very young children, to 
save them from immediately sinking when 
they fall into the water—an accident of con- 
tinual occurrence. 

In short, the varied objects and strange 
manners ; the active life and movement 
observable on the Pearl River, altogether 
make up a picture of the singularity of 
which description can convey no adequate 
idea. 

During the last few years, European women 
have been permitted to enter the factories o1 
Canton, and even to reside within them. 
T consequently left the junk without hesita- 
tion; but having landed, I had to find my 
way to the residence of Mr. Agassiz, to whom 
I had been directed, and as I could not speak 
a word of Chinese, I was obliged to have 
recourse to signs. I made the captain of the 
junk understand that I had no money with 
me, and that he must conduct me to the fac- 
tory, where I would pay him. He readily 
understood me, and escorted me to the place 
I wished to go to. When Mr. Agassiz saw 
me, and learned how I had travelled,—above 
all, when he was informed that I had walked 
from the junk to his house, he was very much 
astonished that I had escaped so fortunately. 
I now, for the first time, became aware that 
it is very hazardous for a woman to walk 
through the streets of Canton unaccompanied 
by any one but a Chinese guide. It is quite 
an unheard-of thing: and I was assured that 
I might consider myself very lucky in having 
escaped being insulted, and even stoned, by 
the people. On my way from the junk to the 
factory, I observed the people staring at me, 
calling after me ; and, by degrees, they ran out 
of the shops and houses, thus forming a crowd 
which followed us. However, I walked on 
fearlessly ; and possibly my safety was due to 
the fact of my having manifested no symptoms 
of alarm. I was not disposed to stay very 
long in Canton ; for since the last war between 
the English and the Chinese, the place has 
become more than ever insecure to Europeans. 
To European women especially, a strong dis- 
like is manifested; because, according to a 
Chinese prophesy, the Celestial Empire will 
one day or other be conquered by a woman. 
The plan I had laid down was to direct my 
course to the north of China, to the port of 
Tschang-hai, where I was assured I 
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with comparative ease, enter into communion 
with the people. 

I was, however, induced to change my plan. 
By good fortune, I formed acquaintance with 
Herr von Carlowitz, a German, who had 
resided for many yearsin Canton. He kindly 
offered to act the part of my Mentor ; and to 
his courtesy I am indebted for having seen 
more of China than any other European 
woman ever saw. 

Our first excursion was to the famous 
Temple of Honan, accounted the most beauti- 


ful in China. The temple and its surrounding | 
gardens are enclosed by a lofty wall. We first 


entered a spacious outer court, at the further 
end of which a colossal portal led into an 
inner court, 
there were two figures of War-Gods, each 
eighteen feet in height, and exceedingly fierce 
in attitude and aspect, Their presence is 
supposed to guard the entrance against evil 
spirits. A second portal of the same kind, 
beneath which 


most, court, in which the Grand Temple is 
situated. 
a hundred feet square. The flat roof, whence 
are suspended a multitude of glass lustres, 
lamps, avtilicial flowers, and coloured silk 
flags, is supported by a range of wooden 
pillars. Numerous images, altars, vessels 


tilled with flowers and incense, candelabra, | 
wax-tapers, &c., give to the decorations of 
this temple some resemblance to those of a 


Catholic church. Near the entrance there 
are three altars, and behind them three 
statues, representing the god Buddha in three 
different ways ; allegorically personifying the 
Past, the Present, and the Future. The 
figures are of colossal. proportions, and in 
sitting attitudes. 

It happened that service was being per- 
formed in the Temple, at the moment when 
we entered. It was a sort of mass for the 
dead, which a mandarin had commanded for 
his deceased wives. At the two side altars 
there were officiating priests, whose garments, 
as well as the ceremonies they were perform- 
ing, resembled those of the Catholic Church. 
At the centre altar. was the mandarin devoutly 
engaged in prayer, whilst two attendants were 
fanning him. He frequently kissed the 
anand and every time he performed this 
ceremony, three perfumed tapers were pre- 
sented to him. Holding these in his hands, 
he raised them up as high as he could reach, 
and then gave them to a priest, who placed 
them before one of the statues of Buddha, 
but without lighting them. The musical 
part of the service was performed by three 
men ; one strummed on a stringed instrument, 
another struck a metal ball, and the third 
played a sort of flute. 

Besides this principal temple, there are 
several minor temples and halls, all decorated 
with images of gods. One of the smaller 
temples is held m especial veneration. It 


Beneath the arch of this portal | 





were figures of the four| 
Celestial Kings, leads to the third, or inner- | 


The interior of this temple is about | 


vapour, 





contains twenty-four images of the deity who 
is supposed to preside over mercy. Some of 
these images have six and others eight arms. 
All the gods, Buddha included, are carved in 
wood, gilt, and painted in a variety of tawdry 
colours. 

Our guide next conducted us to the sane- 


ituary of the Holy Swine—for the animal 


which the Mohammadan holds in utter de- 
testation, the Chinese deifies. The interior 
chiefly consists of a handsome stone hall; 
and though some care is taken to keep 
it. clean, it does not. smell much more 
agreeably than pigstyes in general. The 
holy swine are so watchfully tended and 
abundantly fed, that they are usually killed 
with kindness and die a premature death. 
At the time of my visit, the sanctuary con- 
tained only one happy pair; and I was in- 


|formed that there are seldom more than six 
| of the animals living at a time. 


Adjoining the Temple of the Sacred Swine 
was the dwelling-place of one of the Bonzes or 
priests. It consisted ofa sitting-room and sleep- 
ing apartment, very neatly fitted up. The walis 
of the sitting-room were ornamented with 
wood carving, and the furniture was very 
elegant and curious. In the dwelling of the 
Bonze we saw an opium-smoker. He was 
lying on the ground stretched on a mat, and 
beside him he had a cup of tea, some fruit, a 
lamp, and several very small pipes, through 
one of which he was inhaling the inebriating 
Not being in a state of total uncon- 
sciousness when we entered, he arose slowly, 


jlaid aside his pipe, and crawled to a seat. 


His eyes were fixed, and a death-like pallor 
pervaded his countenance. He was aito- 
gether a most miserable-looking creature. 

We were next conducted to the garden in 
which the remains of the Bonzes are burned 
after death—an honour accorded exclusively 
to them, the remains of other persons being 
merely buried. Our attention was directed to 
a simple mausoleum, about thirty feet square, 
in which the bones of the Bonzes: are pre- 
served after the rest of their bodies have been 
consumed by fire. Ata little distance from 
the mausoleum stands a tower built of stone, 
about eight feet in diameter, and eighteen in 
height. On the floor within the tower there 
is a small hollow, in which a fire is kindled, 
and the body of the dead Bonze, dressed in 
full costume, and. seated in an arm-chair,. is 
placed over this fire to be burned. Round 
about it are laid wood and dry rice, and when 
the whole begins. te blaze up, the door of the 
Tower is closed. After the lapse of an hour, 
it is again opened, when the ashes are scattered 
round the Tower. The bones of the Bonze are 
left undisturbed for a year, after. which time 
they are collected and deposited in the mau- 
soleum. Another remarkable object in this 
garden is the beautiful water-rose, or Lotus 
flower (Vymphaa Nelumbo), which properly 
claims China as its native land. The Chinese 
are so fond of this flower, that for the sake or 
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rearing it, they have a pond in almost every| Ihad long been desirous of seeing the cele- 
garden. The flower measures about six inches | brated wall of the city of Canton, and, b 
in diameter. It is white, but sometimes, though | good luck, I was enabled to surmount the 
very seldom, of a pale pink hue. The seeds obstacles which seemed to render the gratifi- 
resemble in size and taste those of the hazel-| cation of this wish impossible. Herr Von 
nut: the roots, when cooked, are said to have | Carlowitz engaged a missionary to accompany 
the flavour of artichokes. Upwards of a hun-|us on this expedition, Missionaries, I may 
dred Bonzes live in the Temple of Honan.!| mention, are the best possible escorts and 
Their ordinary dress differs in no way from | guiies for travellers in China. They speak 
that worn by other Chinese, from whom they the language of the country, make friendly 
are distinguished only by having their heads | acquaintance with the people, and, in con- 
completely shaven. | sequence, enjoy the privilege of going about 

I made a visit to the Half-Way Pagoda, so| without danger or interruption. The good 
named by the English because it is situated| missionary whom Herr Von Carlowitz had 
half-way between Canton and Whampoa. We| engaged, expressed his readiness to escort 





went bya boatup the Pearl River. The pagoda | 
stands on a mound of earth, in the vicinity of | 
a village, and is surrounded by immense rice | 
fields. It has nine stories, and is one hundred | 
and seventy feet high. Its circumference is | 
not very considerable, and does not materially | 
diminish from the lower part upwards. This 

agoda is one of the most celebrated in China ; | 

ut it has long ceased to be used. The 
interior was totally dismantled; no trace of | 
images or any other ornaments remaining. 
There is no flooring between the different 
stories, so that when looking upwards from the | 
ground in the interior, the eye uninterruptedly 
scans the pointed summit of the structure. 
On the outside, each story is marked by a 
small gallery without balustrades. These 
galleries are reached by steep flights of steps, 
and are extremely difficult of access. They are 
curiously inlaid with coloured tiles, placed 
lozenge-wise, one over another, the point 
of each tile projecting about four inches 
beyond the one below it. When viewed from 
a distance, this appears like some kind of open 
work ; and from the brilliant hues and delicate 
fabric of the tiles the whole might be mistaken 
for a mass of porcelain. 

Whilst we were viewing the pagoda, some 
of the people from the neighbouring village 
collected around us, and, as they seemed to 
be very harmless and peaceable, we thought | 
we might venture to take a peep at them in 
their own little settlement. Accordingly, we 
wended our way to the village. It consisted 
of a cluster of small houses, or rather huts, 
built of brick, and externally presenting no 
pay except their flat roofs. The rooms 

ad no ceiling—the external roof of the house 
serving for that purpose ; the flooring was of 
stamped earth, and bamboo mats formed the 
artition walls between the rooms. These 


/and so on. 





ouses contained but few articles of furniture, 
and were exceedingly dirty. In the middle 
of the village there were several small temples, 
and before the image of the principal deity 
dingy lamps were lighted. I was much’ 
struck by the vast quantity of poultry col- 
lected in front of all the huts. The chickens 
were so numerous that it was difficult to 
avoid trampling on them as we passed along. 
Here, as in Egypt, hatching is effected by 
artificial heat. 


us on the wished-for excursion, on condition 
that I would disguise myself in male attire. 
Hitherto, no woman had ventured on the 
expedition, and I was assured that even I, who 
had ventured so much, could not undertake 
it with safety. I speedily provided myselr 
with the requisite disguise, and thus equipped, 
set out early one morning. 

We walked a long way through narrow 
streets, paved with broad stones. In front 
of every house we observed a niche, within 
which there was a little altar two or three 
feet in height; and as it was not yet broad 
day, the night lamps were still alight. This 
lamp-burning rite of the Chinese religion must 
occasion an inconceivable consumption of oil ! 
Gradually the shops began to be opened. 
They were merely little square rooms, 
without front walls. The goods were dis- 
played partly in open drawers, and partly on 
tables, behind which the shopkeepers usually 
sat, engaged at their work. From one 
corner of the shop a narrow flight of steps 
leads to the upper part of the house, which is 
the dwelling-place of the family. 

Here, as in the cities of Turkey, particular 
streets are appropriated to particular trades 
and professions ; one is occupied exclusively 
by glass-vendors, another by silk-mercers, 
In one of the streets of Canton, 
in which all the doctors reside, the only shops 


jare those of apothecaries ; for in China the 


functions of physician and apothecary are 
exercised by one and the same individual. 
‘he shops in which provisions are sold are 
very elegantly arranged ; and these are all 
in one street. Between the houses there are 
frequently small temples, which no way 
differ in style from the adjoining buildings. 
The gods are confined to the lower stories of 
these temples ; and all the space above is ap- 
propriated to the use of mortals. 

As the day advanced, I found the streets 
exceedingly crowded and busy, especially 
those containing the shops in which pro- 
visions were sold. Women and young girls 
of the lower class were hurrying to and fro, 
making their marketings, much in the same 
way as in the cities of Europe. They were 
all unveiled, and many of them waddled like 
ducks ; for the practice of crippling female 
feet is not exclusively confined to the higher 
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ranks of society. The crowd and confusion 
were not a little augmented by men carrying 
on their shoulders large baskets filled with 
provisions ; in loud voices, they alternately 
erying the articles they offered for sale, and 
shouting to the people who thronged the 
streets, Every now and then a palanquin, 
bearing one of the wealthy Chinese traders 
to his place of business, would work its way 
into a narrow lane, checking the course of the 
living tide that poured through it, and com- 
pletely blocking up the thoroughfare. 

All these narrow streets or lanes are 
situated close to the city wall, upon which 
many of them abt. Along the wall there 
are many little doors or gates leading into 
the interior of the city. These gates are closed 
in the evening, and at all times foreigners are 
strictly prohibited from passing through them, 
If, as it frequently happens, an unlucky 
foreign sailor, in the course of an idle stroll, 
unwittingly passes through one of these for- 
bidden gates, a volley of stones, directed upon 
him from all quarters, is the first intimation 
he receives of his mistake. 

After we had walked about two miles 
through the labyrinth of narrow streets, we 
came in sight of the celebrated wall. It is 
about sixty feet high, and in most parts 
covered with grass, moss, creeping plants, and 
other kinds of vegetation ; so that it has the 
appearance of a garden wall, From the sum- 
mit of a little neighbouring hill, we obtained 
a fine view over the city. It was a mere 
chaos of small houses, between most of which 
stood a single tree. We discerned no fine 
streets or squares ; no temples, or handsome 
buildings of any kind. A single pagoda, five 
stories high, was the only object that re- 
minded us we were surveying a Chinese 
city. 

Our homeward course lay across fertile 
uplands, and well-cultivated meadows and 
fields. Many of the hills are cemeteries, and 
are thickly scattered over with graves, marked 
by little heaps of earth, and tombstones 
about two feet high. Some of these stones 
were nearly covered with inscriptions. Here 
and there were family tombs, consisting of 
large graves surrounded by walls in the form 
of a horse-shoe. The Chinese do not inter all 
their dead. They have another very peculiar 
mode of burial, which consists in depositing 
the corpse in tombs of masonry. These 
tombs have two walls and a roof, the un- 
walled sides being left open. They contain 
two or three, and sometimes as many as 
four coffins, which rest on wooden benches. 
The coffins are made of trunks of trees hol- 
lowed out. 

The little villages or hamlets through 
which we passed were marked by poverty and 
dirtiness. In all of them I observed vast 
numbers of poultry and pigs; but in the 
course of the whole excursion I saw only two 
horses and a buffalo. These animals were of 
a very small species. 
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When near our journey’s end, we met a 
funeral, Its approach was announced by 
strains of dismal music ; and we had scarcely 
time to look about us and to get out of the 
way, when the procession advanced almost at 
a running pace. First came the musicians, 
followed by a few Chinese (probably relatives 
of the deceased); next were two empty 
palanquins, followed by the coffin, formed of 
the hollowed stem of atree. It was slung ona 
pole, and carried by bearers, The procession 
was closed by a few priests and a long train 
of people, who followed from mere idle 
curiosity. 

The high priest wore a white head-dress, 
with a triple point, looking not unlike three 
fool’s caps fastened together. The mourners 
(who are all men) worea piece of white cloth, 
either tied round the arm or wound round 
the head. White is the colour worn by the 
Chinese for mourning. They are particularly 
sensitive respecting death, and direct allu- 
sion to it in conversation is considered highly 
indecorous. When they speak of a funeral, 
they call it “a white affair.” 


CHIPS. 


ANOTHER LEAF FROM THE STORY OF A 
SAILOR’S LIFE, 


Tue Old Sailor, whose autobiography we 
lately published in successive chapters, under 
the title of “ The Story of a Sailor’s Life,” has 
not finished his adventures yet. He is laid 
up in the infirmary of Greenwich Hospital, at 
this time, in consequence of an unfortunate 
occurrence occasioned by the publication of a 
passage in that chapter of his story, which 
appeared in No. 63 of “Household Words,” 
page 259—a passage which has given pain, we 
regret to learn, to the members of a highly 
respectable London mercantile firm. It runs 
thus :— 


“Mr. Scovell, being connected with a great many 
country bankers, and a great many of them breaking, 
Mr. Scovell was obliged to stop payment, and I got 
a shilling in the pound for the little money that he 
had of mine.” 


Having been assured, not only by the parties 
most interested, but by other gentlemen, that 
the statement that Mr. Scovell ever stopped 
payment, is utterly incorrect, we wrote to 
Gosport, and caused Francis Bergh (the Old 
Sailor) to be questioned on the subject. When 
the matter was explained to him, he was so 
shocked at having, although unintentionally, 
committed an error which compromises the 
character of a gentleman who had been more 
than once a benefactor to him, that he in- 
stantly set off for London to explain personally 
to ourselves, and to Mr. Scovell, the origin of 
the mis-statement. He started on Monday, 
the 16th of June, alone, and without letting 
any one know whither he was going. Nothing 
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was heard of him until the Monday following, | shillings per week, are compelled to expend 


when it was ascertained that he had been 
taken ill on the road, and had made his way 
to Greenwich Hospital. We found him there 
in bed very much troubled with the gout. 
He told us, in explanation of his unfortunate 
mistake, that he commissioned his friend 
Bland, in 1801, to place his “little money” 
in some secure hand, while he was at sea; 
and he understood that Bland had depo- 
sited it with Mr. Scovell. This, he is now 
convinced, could not have been the case. He 
is inclined to believe that his agent in the 
matter invested it in one of the many banks 
which failed in 1815; and that when he re- 
turned to London in that year, he, in con- 
sequence, only got a shilling for every pound 
of his savings. It is certain that Mr. Scovell 
never had anything to do with the lost 
money, and never was a bankrupt. 

Bergh’s whole narrative is so romantic, that 
we took care, in printing it, to preserve every 
test of its truth. Of these tests, the easiest 
and best are names and dates. In retaining 
them, we guardedly furnished the reader 
with the same means for verifying the pro- 
bability of the autobiography, that had been 
supplied to ourselves. We cannot express 
too strongly our regret that the name of Mr, 
Scovell—which is well known, and widely 
respected in the commercial world—should, 
in consequence of our necessary precautions, 
have been connected in these pages with any 
Mr. Scovell 


wholly unfounded statement. 
never did stop payment, and has conducted 
an extensive business as a wharfinger for 
a great many years, without failure or com- 
promise of any kind. 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT SALT. 


WE present a few facts about salt to our 
readers, with the object of enlisting their 
sympathies in behalf of some fifty millions of 
our fellow-subjects in India, who are at 
present suffering from “Salt Laws,” of so 
odious and oppressive a nature as only to be 
worthy of the old Spanish Inquisition. Let 
us see :— 

Salt, in India, is a Government monopoly. 
It is partially imported, and partially manu- 
factured in Government factories. These 
factories are situated in dreary marshes ; the 
workers obtaining certain equivocal privileges, 
on condition of following their occupation in 
these pestiferous regions, where hundreds of 
these wretched people fall, annually, victims 
to the plague or the floods. 

The salt consumed in India must be pur- 
chased through the Government, at a duty of 
upwards of two pounds per ton, making the 
price to the consumer about eight pence per 

ound. In England, salt may be purchased 
y retail, three pounds, or wholesale, five 
pounds for one penny ; while in India, upwards 
of thirty millions of persons, whose average 
incomes do not amount to above three 








one-fourth of that pittance in salt for them- 
selves and families. 

It may naturally be inferred, that, with 
such a heavy duty upon this important 
necessary of life, that underhand measures 
are adopted by the poor natives of supplying 
themselves. We shall see, however, by the 
following severe regulations, that the experi- 
ment is too hazardous to be often attempted, 
Throughout the whole country there are 
numerous “salt chokies,” or police stations, 
the superintendents of which are invested 
with powers of startling and extraordinary 
magnitude. . 

When information is lodged with such 
superintendent, that salt is stored in any 
place without a “ruwana,” or permit, he 
proceeds to collect particulars of the descrip- 
tion of the article, the quantity stated to be 
stored, and the name of the owner of the 
store. Ifthe quantity stated to be stored ex- 
ceeds seventy pounds, he proceeds with a body 
of police to make the seizure. If the door 
is not opened to him at once, he is invested 
with full power to break it open ; and if the 
police officers exhibit the least backwardness 
in assisting, or show any sympathy with the 
unfortunate owner, they are liable to be 
heavily fined. The owner of the salt, with 
all persons found upon the premises, are im- 
mediately apprehended, and are liable to six 
months’ imprisonment for the first offence, 
twelve for the second, and eighteen months 
for the third ; so that if.a poor Indian was to 
see a shower of salt in his garden (there are 
showers of salt sometimes), and to attempt to 
take advantage of it without paying duty, he 
would become liable to this heavy punish- 
ment. The superintendent of police is also 
empowered to detain and search trading 
vessels, and if salt be found on board without 
a permit, the whole of the crew may be ap- 
prehended and tried for the offence. Any 
person erecting a distilling apparatus in his 
own house, merely to distil enough sea-water 
for the use of his household, is liable to 
such a fine as may ruin him. In this case, 
direct proof is not required, but inferred 
from circumstances at the discretion of the 
judge ! 

If a person wishes to erect a factory upon 
his own estate, he must first give notice to the 
collector of revenue of all particulars relative 
thereto, failing which, the collector may order 
all the works to be destroyed. Having given 
notice, officers are immediately quartered 
upon the premises, who have access to all 
parts thereof, for fear the Company should 
be defrauded of the smallest amount of duty. 
When duty ¢s paid upon any portion, the 
collector, upon giving a receipt, specifies the 
name and residence of the person to whom it 
is to be delivered, to whom it must be delivered 
within a stated period, or become liable to 
fresh duty. To wind up, and make assurance 
doubly sure, the police may seize and detain 
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any load or package which may pass the 
stations, till they are satisfied such load or 
package does not contain contraband salt. 

Such are the Salt Laws of India ;.such the 
monopoly by which -a revenue of three 
millions sterling is raised; and such the 
system which, in these days of progress and 
improvement, acts as an incubus upon the 
energies, the mental resourees, and social 
advancement of the immense population of 
India. 

Political economists of all shades of opinion, 
men who have well-studied the subject, de- 
liberately assert, that nothing would tend so 
much towards the improvement of that 
country, and to a more complete development 
of its vast natural resources, than the abolition 
of these laws ; and we can only hope, without 
blaming any one, that at no distant day a 
more enlightened policy will pervade the 
councils of the East India Company, and that 
the poor Hindoo-will be emancipated from the 
thraldom of these odious enactments. 

But apart from every other consideration, 
there is one, in connexion with the Indian 
Salt-Tax, which touches the domestic happi- 
ness and vital interest of every inhabitant in 
Great Britain. It is decided, by incontro- 
vertible medical testimony, that cholera 
(whose ravages every individual amongst us 
knows something, alas! too well about) is in a 
great measure engendered, and its progress 
facilitated, by the prohibitory duties on salt 
in India, the very cradle of the pestilence. 
Our precautionary measures to turn aside the 
plague from our doors, appear somewhat 
ridiculous, while the plague itself is suffered to 
exist, when it might be destroyed ; its existence 
being tolerated only to administer to the 


pecuniary advantage of a certain small class | 
Let the medical men of | 


of the community. 
this country look to it. Let the people of 
this country generally look to it ; for there is 


matter for grave and solemn consideration, | 


both nationally and individually, in the Indian 
Salt-Lax. 





EXCURSION TRAINS. 


For several years the South-Western Rail- 
way Company were solicited to run Cheap Ex- 


cursion Trains ; but for some reasons or other | 
refused todo so. At length a reluctant consent ! 
was obtained, though with many “qualms” as 
The first train started one fine | 


to its resuit. 
Sunday last year, with upwards of fifteen 
hundred passengers, which in the short space 
of two months gradually increased to three 
thousand, and has been steadily on the 
increase. It was considered that these trains 
would only answer on Sundays. The results 
of a Monday experiment, however, were that 
three excursion trains were running on this 
line at one time, consisting of nearly one 
hundred carriages, containing three thousand 
persons, yielding a large amount of profit to 
the Company. It was thought, however, that 
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although trains from London to Southampton 
might pay, the latter town would never be 
able to furnish a-sufficient number of persons 
to fill a remunerative train to the Metro- 
polis. In consequence, only a few excur- 
sion trains were started from Southampton 
to London, and these at fares double those 
charged on those running in the opposite 
direction. ‘The consequence was, total failure 
from want of patronage. 

At last the experiment was tried of an 
excursion train at the same fares as those 
charged from London to'Scuthampton. The 
result was extraordinary. On the morning 
of departure the neighbourhood of South- 
amptom was like a fair. Upwards of one 
thousand five hundred persons took advantage 
of it to visit the Metropolis. The receipts 
were two hundred and eighty-three pounds, 
and the expense of working, by three engines, 
did not exeeed forty pounds. So complete 
was.the success of these excursion trains, and 
so profitable were they to the company, that 
measures were immediately taken to provide 
extra accommodation. These trains, in fact, 
came to be regarded as a regular, and not an 
; occasional, source of revenue,—it being found 
that they did not interfere with the ordinary 
traffic. 

On the Great Western line the results of 
excursion traius were beyond all expectation. 
On the occasion of the first cheap Sunday 
trip to Bath and Bristol, although the adver- 
tised time for starting was eight o’clock, the 
excursionists had arrived in such large num- 
| bers, long before that time, that two immense 
| trains were despatched by half-past seven, and 
a third at eight o’clock. Each of these trains 
comprised about twenty-five of the company’s 
large carriages, the number of persons con- 
veyed by them being nearly six thousand. 
The profit netted by the company was very 
considerable. 

But, however gratifying all these facts may 
be, (and they are rendered still more so by 
the preparations at present made and making 
by several Railway Companies to accommo- 
date the public with excursion trains at con~ 
siderably reduced fares,) still we can only 
accept them as instalments of what must 
eventually be done. The wants of the great 
bulk of the people yet remain to be provided 
for; and this can only be accomplished by a 
further reduction in the present scale of 
transit. The progress of cheapness has, by 
ino means, found its terminus. To it the 
doctrine of finality cannot be at present 
applied. It has been prognosticated by those 
thoroughly conversant with railways, and 
equally so with arithmetic, that a railway 
Rowland Hill will yet arise, and organise 
periodical excursion trains to run similar dis- 
tances as the mileage between London and 

Brighton (say, for simplicity, fifty miles), for 
the small sum of sixpence. 

If omnibuses can “rattle over the stones ” 
for two hours, for sixpence each pass 
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and after deducting the expense of coachman, 
conductor, horses, the wear and tear of the 
vehicle itself, still yield a good profit to the 
proprietor, a railway train occupying - 
the same time in the journey, stuffed fu 
of sixpenny passengers, would yield a hand- 
some profit. It must be remembered, too, 
that the omnibus pays a tax of three-half- 
pence per mile, while the government has 
very properly remitted the impost on excur- 
sion trains. A great and significant fact, too, 
connected with cheap trains, is that the North- 
Western and Blackwall Junction Railway, 
with a fare of only sixpence between London 
and Camden Town and back, a distance of 
more than a dozen miles, and on which a 
very small mouthful of fresh air and only 
five minutes’ view of “the country” can be 
obtained, numbers every Sunday between ten 
and twelve thousand passengers. 

Now, more than ever, when we have in- 
vited the world to come and make itself at 
home amongst us, the boon of these cheap ex- 
cursions would be appreciated by millions as 

articularly grateful and valuable; and we 
oe no fear but that the results would afford 
matter of heartfelt congratulation to all 
parties. 


THE CLAIMS OF LABOUR. 


Layne in dust the giant arm of strife, 
i in menace o’er a troubled nation, 
Let warring parties join to cheer the life 
Of those who languish in a lowly station. 


The germs of good with which their minds are 
fraught 
Let genial kindness foster into bearing ; 
Feed them with bread for which their hands 
have wrought ; 
Weave from the sheep warm raiment for their 
wearing. 


Teach every soul the lore of Christian truth, 
On which amid the peace of home to ponder ; 
Train them in right from early budding youth ; 
Close up the paths that tempt their feet to 
wander, 


Unlock the jealous treasure-vaults of Art, 
And spread their wealth before the sons of 
Labour ; 
That all may find in every crowded mart 
Topics for wholesome converse with their neigh- 
bour. 


Let Printing multiply the works of Mind, 
To form their taste, and guide them to reflec- 
tion; 
Thought is the common heirloom of mankind, 
No privilege of any favour'd section. 


And thou, who boastest an ennobled name, 
Which Time has gilded with a storied splendour, 
Win for thyself upon the page of Fame 
-The title of the poor man’s stout defender ! 
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Thou wieldest in thy hand the might of Laws ; 
Thou canst restrain the wicked from oppressing; 
Therefore be foremost in the sacred cause, 
And earn the guerdon of thy country’s blessing ! 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND THE 
LITTLE ONE. 


Ir was seen by a few philosophers lon 
since, that the abstract faculties of man coul 
not be increased in number, neither could 
they be enlarged and refined beyond a given 
extent; and it was therefore concluded that 
the advances of mankind in their practical 
social condition were limited to the ordinary 
characteristics of a high condition of civilisa- 
tion. This belief was generally entertained 
down to a comparatively recent period. It 
has been reserved, not merely for our modern 
times, but we may fairly say for our own 
day, to perceive the truth, and to announce 
a belief in the gradual advances of the human 
family to a condition very superior to any- 
thing conveyed by mere “ civilisation,” in the 
common acceptation of the word, and in the 
common characteristics which it displays. In 
brief, we consider that our present period 
recognises the progress of humanity, step by 
step, towards a social condition in which 
nobler feelings, thoughts, and actions, in 
concert for the good of all, instead of in 
general antagonism, producing a more re- 
fined and fixed condition of happiness, may 
be the common inheritance of great and small 
communities, and of all those nations of the 
earth who recognise and aspire to fulfil this 
law of human progression. 

There may be—for a free will, and a perverse 


| one, too, appear to be allowed by Providence 


to nations as well as individuals—there may 
be an odd, barbarous, or eccentric nation, 
here and there, upon the face of the globe, 
who may see fit to exercise its free will, in the 
negative form of will-not, and who may seclude 
itself from the rest of the world, resolved not 
to move on with it. For the rest of earth’s 
inhabitants, the shades, and steps, and grada- 
tions of the ascending scale will be various, and 
no doubt numerous ; but, that we are moving 
in a right direction towards some superior 
condition of society—politically, morally, intel- 
lectually, and religiously—that newly turned- 
up furrows of the earth are being sown with 
larger, nobler, and more healthy seed than 
the earth has ever yet received, we humbly 
yet proudly, and with heartfelt joy that par 
takes of solemnity, do fully recognise as a 
great fact—the greatest and grandest, by far, 
of all the facts that crowdingly display 
themselves at the present time, because it 
indicates the ultimate combination of all our 
noblest efforts. 

Let us glance at a few of the special signs 
and tokens of the struggle that is now going 
on in the world, and we shall clearly see that 
the period of revolutionary excitement has in 
a great measure subsided into an industrial 
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excitement. It looks as though England had | alarmingly short periods of years—the latter, 
said to the continental nations—“ Pause | more especially. 
awhile to take breath after your barricades,}| Are those any corresponding means of in- 
and the putting to flight of your kings, and} creasing the power of producing food, so as 
consider whether a good round of industrious|to meet this constantly progressive demand 
work will not show us all whereabouts we}for it? The great number of ploughs, and 
| are; whether it will not give time to reflect | the exercise of so much thought and mecha- 
upon the best means of gaining can nical ingenuity in their varieties of invention, 
| strength by means of the knowledge of|has been the subject of some good-natured 
|| things, and of each other, than can possibly | merriment among other nations ; but, when 
be acquired by the sword. Who can tell but|we look forward twenty-two years, and be- 
the political rights of nations may be more|hold the American States with double their 
easily and permanently attained by works of | present population, the contemplation of these 
peace, by studious observation, and by steady | ploughs and other agricultural implements, 
|| persevering resolution, than by any number |must induce very serious reflections—reflec- 
of émeutes, however successful at the time ?”| tions which do not end with the thought of 
Far from thinking that such a course.is likely} America. It is not our present business to 
|| to merge energies in abstract. speculation, or|consider the causes of this extraordinary 
that it can supersede the ever-present necessity | difference in the numerical advances of our 
for practical action and direct effort, we are of| species in different countries, curious and 
opinion that such a speech from the mouth of | intricately interesting as that examination 
|| sturdy Old England is very worthy of careful | would be ; but to look at such means of meet- 
|| consideration, by many of those nations who|ing the increase as now present themselves 
have contributed to the present Exhibition of| before us. In England, we may regard our 
Industry. machinery and workshops as so many means 

Of these special signs and tokens of the|of obtaining corn, and other food-productions 

aceful progress of the world, how numerous,|of the earth. Our machinery and engines 
oe diversified are they !—and—let us ho-/|are our ploughs, by an indirect process, since 
nestly add—how impossible to be fhoroughly|we manufacture for those countries whose 
singled out and examined amidst the crow ing agricultural produce is far more abundant 
masses of men and things, raw materials an | than our own. 
manufactured articles, machines and engines; This brings us to the second division of 
that surround you on every side! Where to| Porter’s examination of the “ Progress of the 
begin, and how to advance with any prospect | Nation,’ namely, agricultural and manufac- 
of concluding in a reasonable number of|turing production. Under this head, we 
daily visits—is the difficulty. It is not|have to point, first, to the great quantity 
much diminished by the great official Cata-|and variety of raw materials—mining and 
logue, (to say nothing of the “ Synopsis,” the | mineral products—chemical and pharmaceu- 
“ Popular Guide,” &c.,) to which no index is at-| tical products—substances used as food— 
tached, nor any compass-box—which is almost | and vegetable and animal subsiances used in 
equally needed by the persevering navigator | manufactures ; and secondly, to the extraor- 
of all the “ bays” and other intricacies below|dinary display of enginery and machinery. 
and above. Suppose, therefore, we lay aside} Under this latter head are to be included 
the Catalogue, and turning over Porter’s|all the improvements in railway travelling, 
“ Progress of the Nation,” adopt his divisions|no less than in farming and in manufac- 
to guide us in our examination. turing. 

Mr. Porter begins with “ Population.” We} As itis impossible in any allowable space to. 
cannot do much with this question, as it is| “go through” the whole Exhibition, or touch 
not at all represented or representable by any|upon a tithe of its Catalogue, let us suggest 
exhibition of this kind. Yet the question is|as curious subjects of comparison, those two 
too important in any consideration of national} countries which display (on the whole) the 
progress to be entirely passed over. reatest degree of progress, and the least—say 

It appears that England doubles its popu-| England and China. England, maintaining 

lation in fifty-two years; France, in one} commercial intercourse with the whole world ; 
| hundred and twenty-five years; Russia, in| China, shutting itself up, as far as possible, 
forty-two years ; the United States of America, | within itself. The true Tory spirit would 
in twenty-two and-a-half years; Sweden|have made a China of England, if it could. 
doubles its population in one hundred years ;| Behold its results in the curious little Exhi- 
and all Europe in fifty-seven years. What are | bition now established close beside the great 
we to say of China? We believe the figures} one. It is very curious to have the Exhibition 
are not known ; and, even if they were, the | of a people who came to a dead stop, Heaven 
practice of infanticide would in a great mea-| knows how many hundred years ago, side b 
sure perplex, if not defeat, our judgment and | side with the Exhibition of the moving world. 
deductions. Here, however, we find all other | It points the moral in a surprising manner. 
countries doubling their populations inacom-| Consider our English raw materials, and 
pecnevely short period of years, and England, | our engines and machinery. We do not pause 











Russia, aud the United States of America, in| to particularise ; there they are, and may be | 
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seen. 
of stone, and timber, and marble, and mineral 
and vegetable substances. 

Consider the materials employed at the 
great Teacup Works of Kiang-tiht-Chin (or 
Tight-Chin) the “bedaubing powder, ready 
mixed,” and the “ bedaubing material ;”—pith 
of stick, to make rice-paper ; medicine-roots, 
hemp-seed, vegetable paints, varnishes, dyes, 
raw silk, oils, white and yellow arsenic, 
saffron, camphor, green tea dyes, &c. Con- 
sider the greatness of the English results, 
and the extraordinary littleness of the 
Chinese. Go from the silk-weaving and 
cotton-spinning of us outer barbarians, to the 
laboriously-carved ivory balls of the flowery 
Empire, ball within ball and circle within 
circle, which have made no advance and been 
of no earthly use for thousands: of years. 
Well may the three Chinese divinities of the 
Past, the Present, and the Future be repre- 
sented with the same heavy face. Well may 
the dull, immoveable, respectable triad sit so 
amicably, side by side, in a glory of yellow 
jaundice, with a strong family likeness among 
| them! As the Past was, so the Present is, 
and so the Future shall be, saith the Emperor. 
\ 




































































And all the Mandarins prostrate themselves, 
and cry Amen. 

The railway engines, and agricultural 
engines, and machines; the locomotives, in 
all their variety; the farm-engines, such as 
the compound plough, the harrow, the clod- 
crusher, the revolving sub-soiler, (some of 
them looking not a little alarming, like 
instruments of torture for the Titans), the 
draining-plough, the centrifugal pump, the 
sowing-machine, the reaping, the thrashing, 
and the winnowing machines, the chati- 
cutter, the barley-hummeller, the straw- 
shaker, the combined thrashing, shaking, and 
blowing machine ; the “machine to sow and 
| hoe an acre of turnips in five minutes,”—how 
can we possibly describe these, so as to be 
| understood? Then, there are sawing-machines 
of great power ; machines for planing ; others 
by which a large hurdle can be cut from the 
solid timber, and put together in nine minutes, 
and a fifty-six gallon beer-barrel made in 
five minutes, As for the machinery of our 
manufactures, with all their complex powers, 
their wonderful strength, velocity, and mi- 
nutely precise manipulations, one’s head 
whizzes with the recollection of them. But 
among all these wonders, nothing exceeds, 
and but few approach, the printing machinery 
of the “Tllustrated London News,” which is 
the same as that used by the “Times.” 

After contemplating this extraordinary 
piece of mechanism, and its ordinary practical 
results, take a walk across, and along, “hither 
and thither,’ to the Little Exhibition, and 
look at the means of printing which is there 
exhibited. 

“The operation is very quick,” says the 
Chinese Catalogue, “and from two thousand 
to three thousand may be taken off in a day 
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by a single workman.” This rude expe- 
dient has never been improved from the hour 
of its first construction. It is an illustration 
of the true doctrine of Finality ; the gospel 
according to which would have taught us 
(under heavy pains and penalties) to print 
for ever, as Caxton prints upon the Royal 
Academy walls, in Mr. Maclise’s wonderful 
picture, and to keep the stupendous ma- 
chinery which produces our daily newspapers 
with the regularity of the sun, through all 
eternity, in the limbo of things waiting to be 
born, 

There are some stupendous anchors lying 
in the outer part of the Great Exhibition. 
Their enormous size and weight naturally 
suggest the present advanced state of naval 
architecture in England and America; we 
may turn from sailiug-ships to the models 
of our steam-navy, and of the magnificent 
steamboats on the lakes and rivers of the 
United States. 

Compare these with the models of junks 
and boats in the Chinese Exhibition. Com- 
pare these with the Junk itself, lying in the 
Thames hard by the Temple-stairs. As a 
bamboo palanquin is, beside a Railway-train, 
so is an English or American ship, beside this 
ridiculous abortion. Aboard of which, the 
sailors decline to enter until “a considerable 
amount of tin-foil, silvered paper, and joss 
stick,” has been purchased for their worship. 
Where they make: offerings of tea, sweet- 
cake, and pork, to the compass, on the voyage, 
to induce it to be true and faithful. Where 
the best that seamanship can do for the ship 
is to paint two immense eyes on her’ bows, 
in order that’ she may see her way, (do the 
Chinese do this to their blind?) and to hang 
out bits of red rag in stormy weather to mollify 
the wrath of the ocean; Where the crew live 
in china closets, wearing crape petticoats and 
wooden clogs. Where the cabin is fitted up 
with every sort of small scented object that is 
utterly irreconcileable with water or motion. 
Where nobody thinks of going aloft, or 
could possibly carry out his wild intention if 
he did. Where the crew ought to be armed 
with sticks of cinnamon, and the captain with 
a lanthorn at the end of a pole. Where the 
whole is under the protection of an ornitho- 
logical phenomenon on the stern, who crows 
with all his might and main, “I was the 
representation of a cock a thousand years 
ago, and the man who says I could possibly 
be made more like one, shall immediately be 
sawn in half, according to law!” 

Return to the Great Exhibition. In the 
department (Class 7) of Civil Engineering, 
architecture, and building contrivances, we 
find the revolving, dioptric, and catadioptric 
apparatus of lighthouses; models of railways, 
of iron bridges, of self-supporting suspension- 
bridges, of submarine steam-propellers, of the 
great tubular bridge, and of the proposed 
“grand ship canal through the Isthmus of 
Suez.” 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND THE LITTLE ONE. 


Step over to the Little Exhibition, and|/know very little; but, if we may judge of 


consider how the Chinese Lanthorns would 
look on the North or South Foreland, or the 
Long Ships, or the Eddystone, in heavy 
weather, and what capital floating lights they 
would make on the Goodwin Sands. 

The Chinese 'self-supporting bridges, houses, 
pagodas, and. little islands, on their porce- 
lain, all standing upon nothing, are equally 
| curious with the models of their actual 
| structure. 

In the Great Exhibition, among the phi- 
losophical, musical, horological, and surgical 
instruments, we find, first, the great Hlec- 
tric Clock; and next we notice clocks that 
will go for four hundred days with once 
| winding up; watches that are so secure 
| from injury by damp, that they are exhibited 
suspended in water, and performing with 
regularity ; a money-calculating machine, 
| suited to the currency of all nations; an 
instrument for the solution of difficult pro- 
| blems in spherical trigonometry (obviously a 
great comfort) ; clocks showing the days of 
| the month, months of the year, motions of the 
| sun and moon, and the state of the tide at the 
principal sea-ports of Great Britain, Ireland, 
Francey America, Spain, Portugal, Holland, 
and Germany—and showing all this for a 
whole year with only one winding up ; oxy- 
| hydrogen microscopes ; daguerreotype and 


them from their knives and razors, and: 
carpenters’ tools, they must be sufficiently 
primitive and curious. 

In the arts of seulpture and modelling, the 
progress made by all nations (we do not 
include Italy, because she has so long been 
famous for her excellence) is sufficiently ap~ 
parent. With regard to English sculpture, we 
have only to call the attention of the: visitor 
of the Great Exhibition to Mr. MaeDowell’s 
model of “ Eve,” to Mr. Lough’s “Titania,” 
to Mr. Bell’s “Andromeda,” and “ Eagle 
Slayer,” to the two. figures by Mr. Baily, to 
the group in bronze. by Mr. Wyatt, and to 
the colossal groups by Messrs. Lough and 
MacDowell, to establish the fact of our having 
attained a high position in the art. The 
models in plaster, clay, and terra-cotta, and 
other works of plastic art, are also very 
numerous, and many of them display great 
excellence. 

In the Little Exhibition, we find the old 
and never-to-be-surpassed ugly lion-monsters, 
with the mouth stretched until the head is 
half off, and the eye-balls rolling out of their 
sockets; we have figures of the same man- 
darins and the same ladies, who have sat on 
the same teapots and screens from time 
immemorial ; we have carved chessmen, and 
caddies, and cabinets, and richly painted 


calotype apparatus ; and, above all, the electric | lanthorns, and teapots, and tea-cups, and soap- 


| telegraphs. 

| In competition with these, the Little Ex- 
| hibition presents us with “a very curious 
| porcelain box in the form of a trab, with 
| moveable eyes and feet,” and with no clock 
| or watch at all, In the absence of public 
clocks to strike the hours, a Chinese watch- 
man hits a large bell with a mallet; first 
ascertaining the time by an European watch, 
or from the burning of a candle, or the 
running of sand, or the descent of some 
liquid in a vessel. 

We ought not to omit the mention of a few 
of the ingenious surgical inventions (and 
here our French exhibitors are most skilful) 
such as the artificial leech ; apparatus and tools 
to meet the loss of the right hand ; the arti- 
ficial leg, to enable those who have lost that 
limb above the knee, to ride, walk, sit grace- 
fully, or even dance; an illuminative instiu- 
ment for inspecting the inside of the ear, 
and another for the eye; the guard razor, 
which shaves off hair, and will not cut flesh ; 
the ostracide (grand and killing term for 
the easy oyster-opener) ; the masticating knife 
and fork, for dyspeptic persons; artificial 
arms, hands, feet, legs, eyes; the artificial 
silver nose, warranted ; and so on, 

Chinese philosophical instruments we have 
neither seen, nor heard of, with very few 
exceptions, A maritime compass-box, how- 
ever, is exhibited, and is considered eflicient, 
notwithstanding that the needle points due 
south. The Chinese say it always does—one 
end of it. Of their surgical instruments we 


stone josses, and other stout gentlemen, very 
much in déshabille, and with an unpleasant 
habit of putting out their tongues; we 
have slim young ladies, standing askew, 
with long-legged umbrellas, or some incom-~ 
prehensible knick-knack, in one hand ; we have 
models- of the common people, looking very 
dirty and half-starved ; we have more teapots ; 
and a revolving lanthorn (not exactly meant 
to rival our catadioptric one); and elabo- 
rately insignificant designs carved on mother- 
of-pearl and ivory; and more teapots, and 
ivory balls, with twenty other balls each a 
size less than the other, inside, and all move-~ 
able, and no joints visible, if any exist ; and 
diminutive boxes carved from peach-stones ; 
and hand-sereens- made from the gelatine of 
the heads of fish; and more lanthorns; and 
the Goddess Chin-Te with no end of arms; 
and all sorts of horrible old grinners who are to 
be devoutly worshipped ; and the God of War, 
who is by far the finest fellow of the party, 
for he really does mean something, and it is 
by no means fighting. He- is considering, 
with a very cunning face, “ Now, let me see. 
What will be the best way out of this? 
Shall I arrange to pay so many sacks of 
silver and afterwards fill them with lead, or 
how, otherwise, shall I circumvent the Bar- 
barians and restore peace to the dominions of 
my Emperor, whose official name is Reason’s 
Glory ?” 

The construction of musical instruments 
has-always been a marked sign of the progress 
of nations, in refinement of taste and skill of 
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